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Whatever model you choose, the 
big new 1946 Ford car is a stream- 
lined beauty from the newly styled 
grille to the rugged rear bumper! 
And there’s refreshing new elegance 
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The FORD-Bob Crosby Show—CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 P. M., E. S. T. 
The FORD Sunday Evening Hour—ABC, Sundays, 8-9 P. M., E. S. T. 













For performance, Ford is the only 
car in the low-priced field with a 
100 horsepower V-type, 8-cylinder 
engine (the type used in America’s 
costliest cars) ...the only car that 
gives you the safety of such big, 
oversized, self-centering, hydraulic 
brakes! See it at your Ford dealer’s! 
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Talking it Over 


One of the saddest things about 
war is that the miseries it brings into 
being do not end as the noise of the 
guns fades away. 

In the widespread starvation 
throughout Europe and Asia there is 
poignant proof that war’s aftermath is 
often worse than war itself. Man’s 
three basic essentials are food, clothing 
and shelter. But man can, if necessary, 
exist without shelter. He can, if need 
be, live without clothing. But he can- 
not survive without food. 

Famine has flung its foul fog across 
Europe and Asia. But a faint ray of 
light appears through that fog to the 
millions of unfortunate people who 
otherwise are doomed to die. That ray 
of light is the generosity of America. 

Conditions abroad are appalling. 
While starvation took many victims in 
the winter that is now ending, it is a 
miracle that the toll was not worse, 
that so many people were somehow able 
.to stay alive. But the problem has not 
been solved with the ending of winter. 
In parts of Germany one fourth of the 
displaced children are victims of tuber- 
culosis; half of them are afflicted with 
rickets. In Rumania peasants are eat- 
ing corn and grass. In Bulgaria the food 
portion is a half pound per day. In 
Hungary starvation already has claimed 
its victims and survivors must live al- 
most entirely on bread—and only five 
ounces daily for each person, 

In Asia conditions are even worse. 
Chinese peasants are reduced to eating 
grass and bark—and even mud. In the 
teeming cities of India the severity of 
the food shortage has caused riots and 
the widening of famine’s shadow. 

Herbert Hoover has gone to Eu- 
rope to bring to the problem the benefit 
of his great experience in feeding the 
hungry. His reports verify the urgency 
of the situation. A half million Finnish 
children over the age of 2 are danger- 
ously undernourished; 800,000 Finns 
are desperately in need of food to aug- 
ment their present meager rations: 
many of them are evacuees from terri- 
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tory grabbed by Russia. From the end 
of June until September, Finland will 
have a shortage of 50,000 tons of grain. 
Hoover reports that conditions in Po- 
land are even worse; over 2,600,000 
children are in serious condition from 
undernourishment. Two large Polish 
cities were without bread for three 
weeks at a time. 

These unfortunate countries look 
to us for help. We cannot let them down 
now. America has never turned a deaf 
ear to the cry of the sufferer. In fact, 
one of the finest testimonials to the 
American way of life is not only the 
abundance it has provided for our peo- 
ple but the readiness with which Ameri- 
cans have always been willing to share 
their bounties. 

President Truman’s Famine Emer- 
gency Committee is hard at work to de- 
termine what is needed to be done. But 
the actual doing is our responsibility— 
yours and mine. These millions of 
starving people can be saved only by 
our self-denial. We do not have to give 
up much, In fact, we do not have to 
give up anything—except our habit of 
waste. The Famine Emergency Com- 
mittee’s recommendations are few and 
easily carried out: Don’t waste bread. 
Use less wheat cereals and other wheat 
produr.s. Serve potatoes oftener—po- 
tato pancakes, potato soup, etc. Serve 
oatmeal often; one serving equals two 
slices of bread in food value. Serve 
open-faced sandwiches and pies. Sub- 
stitute fruits and other desserts for 
cakes and pastry. Serve fewer fried 
foods. Save and re-use fats and oils— 
turn in to your butcher or grocer all 
fats you cannot re-use. Cut down on 
oil dressings. The more you save the 
more there will be to send to the starv- 


ing. 


The saving accomplished by each 
family may be small but when added to 
similar savings by millions of other 
families it can reach sizable propor- 


tions. What your family saves can 
mean life to some unfortunates other- 
wise doomed to die. 


Sincerely, 


ye Paes 
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An easy-to-operate Pyrene extin- 
guisher will stop fires. Home and 
auto supply dealers now have 
Pyrene in stock. Buy yours today. 


“BR IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
Pree booklet of household hints sent on requett) 














test the fire extinguishers 
2 in your home? Be sofe... 
7 keep o Pyrene refill handy. 


sine Manufacturing Companly 
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Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co, 

















Always Ready to 
Work for You! 


Every rural home can have the greatest 
city convenience — running water, for 
easier housekeeping and better living. 

There’s a fully automatic Myers Water 
System exactly suited to the needs of your 
home, lakeside cottage or camp, wherever 
it is located. Easy to install, economical 
to operate, built for long, carefree service. 
See the many unusual features 
offered by the new “H” 
Series Ejecto and the com- 
plete Myers line. Mail coupon 
for free booklet. 






THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. D-71, Ashland, Ohio 


Send your new water system booklet. 
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Goose-Step?: What does the Admin- 
istration think it’s trying to put over on us 
by “militarizing” the State Department? 
Why doesn’t it let us civilians in on what’s 
really behind the sudden rush of career 
soldiers to the halls of diplomacy? First 
Bedell Smith leaves the Army to represent 
us in Russia .. . maybe we'll send the rest 
of the Army over after him, soon. Is that 
the real meaning? To top it all off comes 
the rumor that Secretary Byrnes may be 
replaced by Gen. Marshall. Why, I ask, is 
a traditionally civilian part of the Govern- 
ment suddenly going over to the military 
caste? I think it’s because we’re planning 
a real war of diplomatic aggression, re- 
gardless of how much the people want real 
peace. 

Leon Crane, Ashtabula, Ohio 


Big and Little: Now that the Wash- 
ington Gang has applied several barrels of 
whitewash to the brass hats responsible for 
the Pearl Harbor slaughter, it is time to 
open the prison doors and free that boy 
who shot two Japs and also those boys 
who are serving long sentences for being 
AWOL—also the conscientious objectors. 


Either punish the big shots or turn the. 


soldier boys loose—and there might be 
more enlistments and confidence. 
Bob Walker, Zanesville, Ohio 


Inside Russia: I spent nearly three 
years in Russia in the employ of the Rus- 
sian government and what I saw there 
would surprise most Americans. If our 
Communist-lovers could see Russia as it 
really is they would quickly change their 
minds. Any foreigner is treated as an 
enemy. He must eat and sleep where they 
tell him to and he is not even permitted to 
go to a show without a “guard.” They 
show their hatred for us in spite of their 
half-hearted attempts to be sociable. 

H. W. Evans, New Orleans, La. 


Dogs and Kids: I was irritated on 
seeing the two full pages of pictures 
(PATHFINDER, Mar. 13) of the pampered 
dog, Sugar; at you for having published 
them; at “Mama” for not having better 
concerned herself with the cold, starving, 
homeless children of a war-torn world. 
And then, I was no longer, irritated with 
PATHFINDER, because the publishing of 
those pictures must have turned many 
minds toward that comparison; and where 
thoughts go, deeds follow. 

Mrs. L. J. Hewitt, Odessa, Tex. 


"No Draft'': There is no more need 
of drafting men for the Army than for 
drafting mail carriers, mail clerks or Bu- 
reau of Reclamation workers. ... If we 
allow the boys to be taken out of schools 
and colleges what will we do for scientists 
in a short time? . . . I have one boy in 
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Japan and another is being taken while 
part of my farm lies idle. I have already 
had to leave 40 acres of good wheat land 
idle two years. I let two carloads of po- 
tatoes rot in the field this winter because 
labor wanted more than I could get for the 
potatoes, 
H. L. Wallis, Vale, Ore. 


$l-a-lb. Butter: I would rather pay 
25¢ a lb. for sugar than have a ceiling 
price of 5¢ and not get any. sugar. I need 
butter and would rather pay $1 a Ib. once 
a week than not to be able to get any. Re- 
move all ceiling prices and business will 
boom. Men with money will invest it in 
business ventures and as production in- 
creases, inflation will disappear. 

John D. Greider, Glendora, Cal. 


For Stassen: We need a houseclean- 
ing in Washington or a tonic to pep up 
those that are there. I am a Stassen Re- 
publican (Harold E, Stassen, ex-governor 
of Minnesota). I believe he is the doctor 
for the operation. There’s lots of pruning 
to be done on the Federal Tree—let’s help 
give him the pruning shears. 

Clara Mae Fleming, Shirley, Ark. 


Short Cut: I think most girls would 
welcome a shorter hair-do. It’s evident in 
the changing hair styles of our teen-aged 
girls. The huge puffs of curls, their tower- 
ing pompadours, and their skinned-back 
upsweeps that made their hair stand up on 
their heads, have been brought down soft- 
ly around their heads in the new “flat-top 
hair-do.” This has brought out the nat- 
ural, oval shape of their heads. Those 
thick, heavy, glamour bobs will be whacked 
off in many new shingle bobs, I say hasten 
the day. 

Richard N. Lambkin, Rochelle, Jil. 


Plenty of Room: Why make such a 
fuss about the housing shortage when we 
have millions of houses all over the coun- 
try vacant? If you don’t believe it, just 
get in your car and take a trip out in the 
country and see for yourselves. The farm- 
ers and ranchers have moved to town. In 
place of building new hquses, the old ones 
in the country should be repaired. Make 
all the land and ranch owners move back 
to the country and stay there. They could 
help supply food for the starving all over 
the world. 

Alonzo Wise, Hobbs, N. Mex. 


Sleeping U.S.: At times I begin to 
think there is something wrong with our 
lawmakers. We have a law that would 
prohibit all loans to countries that have 
failed or refused to pay back what they 
borrowed, and now we are again talking 
about making some more worthless loans. 
We Americans will have to “make up” and 
pay it. How long before we wake up? 

R. Arbeiter, Dumas, Ark. 


New Generation: The young people 
of our country . must not be less 
equipped to “carry on” in the new social 
order than were their predecessors. .. . 
How well they meet their problems will 
be determined, largely, by the efficiency 


of the training and preparation that the 
schools alone can give.... 

Capital and labor must learn that 
each is dependent upon the other and that 
each must be held responsible for its ac- 
tion as affecting the life of the social 
group. The limits of freedom must be 
fixed. It must be decided, sensibly and 
courageously, where legitimate opposition 
ends and where treasen begins. Violations 
of law and decency in the name of re- 
ligious freedom have been permitted. Free- 
dom cannot include the right to betray a 
free land by serving a foreign master who 
would destroy all freedom. 

These problems have become so seri- 
ous that it behooves every loyal American 
to exert his utmost effort if our free in- 
stitutions are to survive. The schools and 
the churches must not be neglectful of 
their duty during this critical period. 

T. E. Williams, Portland, Ind, 


From England: America did plenty 
to help win the war. Her boys were splen- 
did but they did not “save” England from 
the Germans. England saved herself, and 
maybe the States, by standing alone—not 
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only her armed forces but her civilians— 
through months of terrible days and sleep- 
less nights. Has Ella Valentine no imagina- 
tion? Would she care to face what [| Eng- 
lish] women and children did? I doubt it. 
As to the loan, the affair is too big for an 
ordinary person to judge, but it may also 
be an advantage to the States if passed by 
Congress 
Name Withheld, Kingston-on-Thames 
[he writer refers to a letter asking: “Why 
should the American taxpayer be called upon 
lend England 3.4 billion dollars ?’”—Ed.] 


Marriage Laws: I have never seen 
. real discussion of the need of a national 
uniform marriage law. I have lived in dif- 
ferent states with different laws and have 
been in a quandary sometimes about the 

utter. . 

One state permits only ordained min- 
isters in charge of a local church, aside 
from civil magistrates, to perform mar- 
riages; some permit licensed (unordained ) 
men to officiate; some require the minister 
to file his credentials with the county clerk, 
others do not; some require a waiting 
period after applying for a license and 
some require a waiting period after issue 
of license. 

Some require a eugenic examination; 
some prescribe that the license must be 
obtained in the county where either of the 
parties lives; others require the license be 
obtained in the county where the bride 
lives; some require that if both are from 
outside the state that the ceremony be 
performed in the county where the license 
is obtained; age limits vary, both for bride 
and bridegroom; some have prohibitions 
against certain degrees of consanguinity; 
some vary in requirements of where to file 
the documents after the ceremony. 


C, A. Ehrhardt, Flint, Mich. 


Socialist President?: The Canadian 
Socialists and Communists have discarded 
the names “‘socialism”’ and ‘“‘communism,” 
organized under the name of “The Cana- 
dian Commonwealth Federation” and now 
are gaining ground by leaps and bounds! 
I predict that when fully organized. . 
they will break away from the British 
Commonwealth and join the Russian 
“Commonwealth.”. .. If they continue to 
gain in the future as in the immediate past, 
this will spell the doom of private enter- 
prise as well as all existing state and na- 
tional governments, to be supplanted by 
“international socialism Unless some 


drastic action can be brought to bear 


against this wave of socialism that is 
sweeping over the earth, at our next 
Presidential election a Socialist will be 
elected President. 

E. W. Cook, Orofino, Idaho 


Family Religion: It occurred to me 
as I glanced through the table of contents 
of PATHFINDER that Religion is rightly 
placed in your Family department. Re- 
ligion ought to begin in the family, as 
many passages of the Scriptures imply. 
Yours for “religion that is pure and un- 
defiled before God and the Father” in the 
family, town, nation and world. 

Kurt Hartmann, Edinburg, Tex. 
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| are many, many “bends” 
for your tires even on a straight road, for tires are 
bending — flexing — continuously. Your tires cush- 
ion with air all the road surface irregularities and 


give you a smoother ride. 


You can save your tires while they io ae ehaas 
these millions of “bends” by carrying the correct 
air pressure in each tire. Tires 

as I 
SS ~—overinflated make hard riding and 
increase the wear on treads. Underinflated tires 


shorten tire life as much as 30%! 


‘Gitce amstuc pressures with your LEE tire dealer 
— he’s an expert on proper Tie helel Mama tile mm ailas 
new tires are needed, safeguard yourself with 


maximum protection — 


Ryplice Ute | F F Of Conshotockin, JIRES 


LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U.S.A 


Lee Deluxe Tires, Tubes and Accessories Division, Conshohocken, Pa. 
industrial Rubber Products Division, Republic Rubber, Youngstown, Ohio 











( Joe 
‘tout GMC Pulling Power 


On every battle front G.I. Joe saw proof of GMC’s pulling power. 
In the South Pacific, in temperatures as high as 130 degrees, 
GMC “six-by-sixes” hauled huge loads through hub-deep mud 
and sand. In Europe, GMCs played the leading role on the 
famous Red Ball Express. In Alaska’s ice and snow, Burma’s 
jungles and Italy’s mountain trails . . . wherever heavy loads 
were pulled through heavy going . . . GMC trucks did the job. 


G.I. Joe knows about GMC pulling power ... and what he can 
tell you is mightily important to truck buyers. For GMC com- 
mercial trucks, in all models from 4% to 20 tons, have engines 
of the same basic design as their military brothers. They offer 
the civilian counterpart of the power, performance and stamina 
demonstrated by nearly 600,000 GMC Army “Workhorses.” 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE GRAS 


TRUCKS 








GASOiINE ¢ DIESEL 


Gmc TRUCK & COACH DIVISION * GENERAL MOTORS 
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EMPHASIS ON ABILITY is policy Secretary of State Byrnes is insisting on in 
filling key diplomatic posts. Note the Harriman, Messersmith and 
Pawley appointments. Democratic politicos are protesting, would like 
to go back to giving top posts to top campaign contributors. 

RAILROADS DON'T EXPECT to get 25% freight rate increase just requested. It's 
a bargaining figure and they'll settle for less. 

RESIGNATION RUMORS which keep cropping up in connection with Agriculture 
Secretary Anderson can be discounted. He doesn't plan to leave his 
post, won't run for governor of New Mexico. 

APPARENT INACTION by Government in the coal strike is misleading: Even before 
he called in Lewis the President was exerting all the backstage 
pressure possible to bring about a settlement. 

WASHINGTON HEARS that both the American Legion and VFW will pick veterans of 
both world wars as commanders in their summer conventions. 

STATE DEPARTMENT hasn't thought up an answer yet to the Swiss watch contro- 
versy. It can't very well restrict imports on watches when it's advo- 
cating free and open world trade. 

GEN. BRADLEY INSISTS Veterans Administration is now “over the hump," will have 
all its business on a current basis by year's end. 

AUTO INDUSTRY is about to have a new labor headache. There's a move on to 
organize salesmen on a nationwide basis. ' 

REFUSAL OF A FOOD REQUEST (3 million tons) from Mexico by the U. S. has 
chilled relations, won't make importation of needed farm labor from 
Mexico any easier. 

TERMINAL LEAVE for enlisted men won't now be granted by Congress, though most 
legislators agree that lack of it is an injustice. Trouble is that so 
many men’ have been demobilized it would be almost impossible to make 
adjustments. This will increase congressional sentiment for a bonus. 

THOUGH THE "GET TOUGH" POLICY toward Argentina he advocated has had to be 
softened, Spruille Braden won't resign as Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

LATEST CHECK by public health authorities shows old belief that living in the 
country is more healthful is no longer true. Lack of adequate medical 
service is the reason. 

LIBERAL DEMOCRATS admit it regretfully, but Washington's information is that 
Eugene Talmadge is almost a sure bet to become Georgia's governor 
again, succeeding Ellis Arnall. 

WATCH A MOVE by the CIO to organize its own veterans' organization, link it 
politically with the PAC. CIO hasn't gotten anywhere with efforts to 
get important power in established veterans groups. 

SENATE FARM BLOC is determined to carry on its fight to include farm labor 
costs in parity. Strategy now is to hook it on the OPA extension 
bill. 

AUTO DEALERS LOBBY, flushed with its success in the House, is starting work 
on individual Senators to get increased commissions on new car sales. 

VETERAN'S ADMINISTRATION is getting demands for increased hospitalization 
allowances. Seems vets are showing up with vitamin deficiencies, 
other not immediately noticeable troubles which require expensive 
treatment. 

INTERNATIONALISTS IN CONGRESS are readying some new speeches which will insist 
the U. S. is taking its proper leadership in world affairs. 














imports of pine from Honduras. 
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Undecided 


Three factors will influence Congress’ 
vote on controversial British loan 
question 


his week a great many members of 
Congress are still trying to make up their 
minds about the wisdom of granting a loan 
of $3,.750,000,000 to Great Britain. 

As they ponder the issue, they find 
themselves ‘recalling with sympathy the 
story of the legendary Senator of post- 
Civil War days who was required to cast 
his maiden vote in the Senate on an ex- 
tremely controversial issue. 


When his name was read, he re- 
sponded: “Aye and Nay.” 
Other Senators gathered about and 


demanded an explanation. 

“Well,” he said, with disarming rea- 
onableness, “the arguments were so good 
that both sides convinced me. And when 
I’m convinced, I’m convinced all over.” 

So it is with the Congress members of 
1946 who are still neutral on the loan; 
who are still heeding all arguments with 
the hope that the debate will give them the 
light to guide them to decision; will make 
them want to vote either “aye” or “nay,” 
but not both. 

Which Way? The dilemma they 
find themselves in is perhaps best illus- 
trated by the words of Sen. William A. 
Stanfill (R.-Ky.): 

“T have, I confess, had more trouble, 
have suffered more mental torture, and 
have changed my thinking on the issue of 
the British loan more than on any other 
issue which has confronted me in the 
whole of my life.” 

Thus far, it is the Senate that has 
been the forum for the presentation of 
the pros and cons. But the same presenta- 





tion will have to be made in the House. 
And the final decision, as can be illustrated 
here, will depend on the majority’s feel- 
ings about: (1) statistics, (2) foreign 
policy and (3) economic considerations. 

The Statistics. Maximum amount the 
United Kingdom can draw if the loan is 
approved: $3,750,000,000. 

Last date on which withdrawals are 
permitted: Dec. 31, 1951. 

Scheduled interest rate (beginning in 
1951 and to run to 2001): 2% per annum. 

Effective interest rate, if equal sums 
are drawn in December of 1946, 1947 and 
1948: 1.76%. 

Cost to United States of borrowing 
(based on present debt structure at pres- 
ent yields): 1.64%. 

Total amount of scheduled 
payments: $2,200,000,000. 

Total amount of scheduled interest 
and amortization payments: $5,900,000,- 
000. 

Annual payments on the credit (prin- 
cipal and interest): $119,000,000. 

Foreign Policy. The State Depart- 
ment barely raises its voice above a whis- 
per when it acknowledges that interna- 
tional relations, as well as purely financial 
considerations, play a part in the loan de- 
bate. 

Similarly, Senate Majority Leader 
Barkley is careful in talking about this. In 
most general terms, the Administration 
spokesmen say that conditions for free 
world trade embodied in the agreement 
will prevent the formation of British, Rus- 
sian and American economic blocs, out of 
which might grow the frictions that cause 
war, 

Actually, of course, there are deeper 
and more controversial foreign policy con- 
siderations involved. 

Indeed, many 


interest 


Senators believe the 


Acme, International 


LOAN OPPONENTS. Sen. Barkley (left) favored lending to Britain. Sen. Taft (c) preferred 
gift, Jesse Jones thought it unbusinesslike. (SEE: Undecided) 
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Washington Star 


LOOK OUT! An election-conscious Congress 
left the Administration battered and bruised. 





State Department has supported the loan 
partly out of a feeling that the U.S. is 
being put on the diplomatic defensive by 
Soviet Russia’s actions, and also out of a 
belief: 

1. That Russia would like to elbow 
Britain aside into the position of a second- 
rate power and settle many issues with the 
U.S. alone. 

2. That to strengthen Britain finan- 
cially would improve its position in for- 
eign affairs, and keep Britain established 
as an outpost against the advance of Rus- 
sia’s theories. 

See Peace Peril. Some Senators and 
Representatives openly fight this reason- 
ing, contending that alliances and power 
blocs imperil the peace and that the Ad- 
ministration should maintain so far as pos- 
sible an equality of friendship with all 
nations. 

Thus Sen. Pepper (D.-Fla.), while 
favoring the loan, decries Sen. Barkley’s 
talk of the British. loan as ‘“‘unique,”’ and 
insists: 

“The credit needs of Russia, China, 
France and all other countries should be 
considered on their merits.” 

Economic Considerations. Here is 
where the argument really gets hot. Just 
how hot can be shown by a few of the con- 
trasting statements taken exactly from 
speeches made by one or another of the 
many men in Congress who have sounded 
off—too many to identify here: 

Pro.—“In my judgment the loan will 
be repaid.” 

Con.—‘“Even the British in Parlia- 
men say they cannot repay this loan.” 

Pro.—“‘The ultimate purpose is to 
keep open the world’s export markets for 
the benefit of our farmers and workers.” 

Con.—‘Do not for one moment think 
the British are opening a through street by 
which we may gain access to and control 
the trade of the world.” 

These are just a few of the points on 
which members of the House will have to 
follow members of the Senate in making 
up their minds. And why they wish it were 
possible to vote, “Aye and Nay,” without 
having anybody question it. 
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IN THE 95 CONGRESSIONAL DIS- 
TRICTS IN 25 STATES LISTED HERE, 
INCUMBENTS, DEMOCRATS OR 
REPUBLICANS, WON THEIR SEATS 
IN 1944 BY MAJORITIES OF LESS 
THAN 5% OF THE TOTAL VOTE. 


INDICATES STATES CONTAINING ONE 
OR MORE “MARGINAL” DISTRICTS. 
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The Crucial 95 


It’s getting on toward that time of 
year. From now until November; in a 
manner peculiarly American, politics will 
progressively take up more space in the 
newspapers, use up more time on the air 
and generate more heat in conversations. 

Rarely have the “outs” been so con- 
fident as the Republicans are this year. 
Observing with relish the ever-widening 
breach between the Democratic conserva- 
tive and liberal wings (see Explosive Har- 
mony, p. 10), G.O.P. spokesmen blithely 
predict (for publication) that their party 
will win control of both houses in this off- 
year election. And they point to history 
which shows that a turnover in Congress 
at midterm elections invariably means a 
change of Administration two years later. 

Democratic leaders concede nothing, 
and the Republicans admit privately that 
they’re being a little optimistic about the 
Senate. Of the 32 Senate seats at stake 
this year, 21 are held by Democrats, five 
of them from the Solid South. To capture 
the Senate, the G.O.P. would have to win 
away nine of these while holding their 
own II. 

House. But in the House it’s a dif- 
ferent story. The present line-up of the 
House includes 238 Democrats, 191r Re- 
publicans, one American Labor, one Pro- 
gressive and four vacancies (two in Penn- 
sylvania, one in North Carolina and one 
in New Mexico, all last held by Demo- 
crats). 

Thus a neat gain by the Republicans 
of 27 seats would give them control of the 
House, the Speakership, chairmanship of 
all committees and, since the House origi- 
nates all appropriations, a tight rein over 
Administration policies. 

Slight Margin. And, in 1944, 95 
House seats were won—so of them by 
Republicans, 45 by Democrats—by a mar- 
gin of less than 5% of the total vote cast. 


So a shift of not more than 2.51% in any 
of these districts would oust the present 
Congressman and replace him with a rep- 
resentative of the other party. 

It is in these districts, scattered across 
the Nation (see chart and map), that the 
hardest battles of this year’s campaign 
will be waged. 

The fighting is already under way, 
thanks to a young but powerful new force 
in American politics—the Political Action 
Committee. Dedicated to “liberalism,” one 
of its aims calls for not only the election, 
but nomination by either party of candi- 
dates favorable to its ideals. It is already 
at work in the various state primaries. 


PACing the Campaign 


If the Nation’s liberal and labor forces 
could have their way, the halls of Con- 
gress probably would be plastered with 
their version of James Whitcomb Riley: 
“The PAC will get you, if you don’t vote 
right.” 

Pressure on Congressmen is no new 
thing. In fact, it’s part of the democratic 
process. But few, if any, pressure groups 
carry to the Hill with them as potent a 
club as Labor. For Labor (or at least the 
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HOW? HOW? This coal black mother looks at 
her tow-haired kittens, then to heaven for an 
explanation. 


CIO) can back its stand with the Politi- 
cal Action Committee. 

Originally organized as an arm of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, the 
PAC was later broadened to bring in vari- 
ous professional, civic, consumer and re- 
ligious groups in sympathy with its “lib- 
eral” ideals, Operating as an “educational” 
group which contributes to no candidate's 
campaign but backs those who subscribe 
to its ideals, the PAC met its test in 1944. 
Chairman Sidney Hillman, who’s also pres- 
ident of the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, claims the PAC was a fac- 
tor in the election of 110 Congressmen in 
1944. And, while Democratic and Repub- 
lican leaders might quarrel with the figure, 
they nevertheless agree that the PAC is a 
force to respect. 

How It Works. In becoming a politi- 
cal force, the PAC has simply stream- 
lined, and used more widely, the tried and 
true practices of any political machine. 

No machine could exist unless it is 
organized down to the city block basis. 
Ward leaders must see to it that (1) the 
party’s members register and (2) the par- 
ty’s members vote. 

The PAC operates on the same prin- 
ciple except that it is not necessarily in- 
terested in seeing to it that the members 
of any particular party register and vote, 
for it can and does endorse candidates of 
either party although most so far have 
run as Democrats, 

Instead (and this is where the “edu- 
cational” comes in), it concentrates most- 
ly on industrial workers to see that 
they exercise the ballot. Many of them 
are first or second generation Americans 
who, through unfamiliarity with the Amer- 
ican system, never voted, For them, 
through union and through its own study 
sessions, it explains by means of simple 
charts and clever cartoons the right to 
vote—and then how to vote “right” (i.e., 
for PAC-sponsored candidates). 

In addition, using the same type of 
simple charts and diagrams, the\PAC has 
created able politicians out of welders and 
riveters, It has taught them the tech- 
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Be neighborly 





The $64 question 





IN EASY LESSONS. With pamphlets like this one, the PAC made politicians out of production workers. (SEE: PACing the Campaign) 


niques of canvassing, of how to organize 
meetings, of speaking, of poll-watching, 
and all the other jobs of electioneering. 

The Campaign. This year the PAC 
has burnished up its tools, started out to 
build toward its goal of a “peaceful and 
plentiful America” largely through eftfect- 
ing Franklin D. Roosevelt’s foreign and 
domestk programs. 

To accomplish this, the PAC calls 
upon the people to ‘measure the record of 
every candidate for office . . . give their 
support to those whose records carry the 
assurance that they will work with cour- 
age and vigor for ... fulfillment [of the 
PAC program] and to oppose those who 
have forfeited the people's confidence by 
their failure to act in the people's inter- 
est.” 

To finance its campaign, the, PAC 
counts on a $1 contribution from each 
CIO member. (estimated total: $6 mil- 
lion) and, with this and its now tried 
techniques, the PAC expects to be a fac- 
tor in at least 100 Congressional elections. 
And it’s a good bet that a lot of the 
PAC’s attention will be centered in those 
Congressional districts where a switch of 
2.51% will change the incumbent (see 
The Crucial 95). 


Explosive Harmony 


A new boner by Democratic National 
Committee headquarters -made many 
Democratic Congressmen feel insult was 
being piled on injury. 

Still smarting from criticism of the 
vote on the Case labor bill in the official 
party women’s publication Democratic 
Digest (PATHFINDER, Apr. 17), Demo- 
crats raised new howls of complaint 
against National Chairman Robert E. Han- 
negan when they learned telegrams had 
gone out to all county chairmen urging 
nomination of “proper candidates” for 
Congress. 

National Committee headquarters 
hastily explained that it was all a horrible 
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mistake, that the telegrams should have 
gone only to those county chairmen in 
districts now represented by Republicans. 
Richard Nacy, executive vice chairman of 
the Committee, volunteered to assume 
full responsibility for the boner and re- 
sign. 

Get Together. Many Democrats who 
had been lukewarm to some Administra- 
tion measures, however, saw in it more 
evidence of a purge threat. To set up 
safeguards against such things happening 
again, they demanded a party caucus, 
which under party rules must be called 
when 50 or more members ask it. 

The caucus was called by Rep. Coop- 
er (D.-Tenn.), but the gremlins which had 
bedevilled the National Committee took 
charge there, too. Invitations to the cau- 
cus went to Rep. Kilburn (R.-N.Y.), and 
several other Republican members. 


International 


SHIRTLESS. While Congress weighed OPA's 
fate, these N.Y. vets dramatized shirt shortage. 


1] 


Nevertheless, the Democrats fina 
got together and things went along fair 
peacefully until the membership of an 11- 
man committee to maintain liaison with 
the National Committee was announced. 
This “band to prevent boners” turned out 
to be made up of seven Southerners, in- 
cluding Speaker Rayburn, and only four 
Northern and Western Democrats. 

New Dealers burned. “A left-handed 
crack at the National Committee,” Rep. 
Biemiller (Wis.) called it. “Confusion 
from top to bottom ... it was a case of 
Northern Democrats for the Administra- 
tion and Southern Democrats against,” 
said Rep. Hook (Mich.). ““Why do we al- 
ways have to truckle under to those 
Southerners?” demanded Rep. De Lacy 
(Wash.). 

But to North Carolina’s Rep. Clark, 
things were lovely. “We're getting more 
harmonious every minute,” he insisted. 

Meaning. It all added up simply to 
further evidence of the split in party 
ranks which must be healed if the party 
hopes to present a unified front in 1948. 
Otherwise, the Democrats face the pros- 
pect of a brutal and bruising showdown at 
the national convention. 


OPA’s Fate 


OPA, so stripped and battered by 
House action that Administrator Paul 
Porter said it amounted to “repeal of price 
control,” looked to the Senate for succor. 

And prospects were that the Senate 
would be more liberal than the House in 
renewing the agency’s lease on life, but 
the most hopeful Administration support- 
ers conceded that the road ahead was 
rocky. Even if the Senate surprised every- 
one and gave the Administration every- 
thing it wanted, there would still be the 
problem of working out a compromise be- 
tween the two chambers, with the House 
apparently in no mood to retreat. 

The Axe. However, Administration 
leaders were still confident a “better” bill 
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from their viewpoint would emerge from 
inal action. At least “better” than the one 
left when the House, by overwhelming 
votes: 

Limited the life of the agency to 
nine monthe, against a year requested by 
the Administration, 

Required removal of price ceilings on 
iny commodity when production equalled 
levels of July 1, 1940—June 30, 1941. 

Required price ceilings to reflect cost 
of production and handling at all stages 
plus a “reasonable” profit. 

Ended meat subsidies after June 30, 
ind ordered liquidation of all food subsi- 
dies on a sliding scale by Dec. 31. 

Ended the “maximum average price” 
plan, and the cost absorption plan for re- 
tailers and wholesalers. 

Too Tough? This was av little too 
much even for some of the agency’s sharp- 
est critics. 

“It is my personal conviction,” said 
Lew Hahn, general manager of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association, “that 
the House in some respects has gone too 
far in its amendments for I believe there 
is still a useful function which could be 
performed by OPA under competent ad- 
ministration.” 

He said if administrative officials had 
been willing to accept some “honest ad- 
vice” from business they would now be 
“in a more happy position.” 

What It Means. Certainly, Admin- 
istrator Porter was far from happy. The 
House version, he said, would be “impos- 
sible” to enforce, would add “billions of 
dollars to the cost of living and seriously 
jeopardize the stabilization program.” 
Ceilings would have to be lifted July 1 
on commodities making up at least half 
of the cost of living, he added, and the 
“cost-plus-reasonable profit” amendment 
would “blow sky high” ceilings on such 
things as automobiles, electric refrigera- 
tors, radios and most household appli- 
ances, result in Labor coming back for 
more money, spinning the pinwheel faster. 
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CRIPPLED. OPA was hamstrung, its chief lame 
with a bad ankle. (SEE: OPA's Fate) 
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But for all this, OPA’s opponents had 
these answers: 

Artificial economic controls cannot 
work under the American system which 
operates under the profit incentive. 

Continued controls would serve only 
to aggravate the inflation problem by in- 
creasing pent-up buying power. 

The only way to get rid of inflation- 
ary forces is to change the Government’s 
fiscal policies, 

A basic cause of inflation is “too 
much government,’ and what OPA and 
similar agencies really fear is “deflation of 
government.” 


Insanity No Bar 


Martin H. Westmeyer, trustee of 
Caesar Creek Township, Dearborn county, 
Ind., was committed to the Madison State 
Hospital in March, 1945, after a Dearborn 
Circuit Court declared him of unsound 
mind. 

The county commissioners then de- 
clared his office vacant and appointed a 
successor. But three taxpayers appealed 
and the case went to the Indiana Appel- 
late Court. 

After due study, the Court’s majority 
ruled: The State Supreme Court in 1862 
had specifically enumerated the events and 
circumstances which create vacancies in 
public office, “and insanity of the incum- 
bent is not among them.” 


Trucks Over the Counter 


Gimbel’s, famous old New York de- 
partment store which handles an incred- 
ibly wide variety of articles (including 
William Randolph Hearst’s valuable col- 
lection of medieval relics), last week ad- 
vertised for sale a total of 600 new Stude- 
baker-made surplus Army trucks priced at 
$2,900 each, 

As soon as New York papers carrying 
the ad hit Washington, irate Congressmen 
hit the roof. How, they demanded, did a 
New York City department store get hold 
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SALE. Gimbel's had surplus Army trucks, WAA an explanation. (SEE: Trucks Over the Counter) 


of these trucks for retail resale while vet- 
erans, farmers and other priority-claimers 
were screaming to their Congressmen they 
couldn’t buy trucks? 

“They surely did not have to have so 
many trucks to deliver nylon hosiery, did 
they?” inquired Senator Wherry (R.- 
Neb.). 

Senator Langer (R.-N.D.) called the 
situation “scandalous,” demanded a Sen- 
ate investigation. 

“Something smells somewhere,” 
Rep. O’Toole (D.-N.Y.). 

What Happened. War Assets Ad- 
ministration, in charge of the gigantic job 
of disposing of more than $100 billion in 
surplus property, has heard such com 
plaints before, has had to admit some 
were justified, but this time its skirts were 
clean. 

So it supplied details of the truck 
deal to Majority Leader McCormack (D.- 
Mass.) for Congress’ benefit. 

Originally there were 728 trucks de- 
clared surplus at the Terre Haute, Ind. 
ordnance depot. They were packed for 
overseas shipment, two to a crate, Cata- 
logs advertising them were mailed last 
Dec. 8 to all priority claimants in the re- 
gion, covering West Virginia, Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Kentucky. All state highway de- 
partments alse were notified. 

On the same day catalogs were mailed 
to all veterans in the region who had indi 
cated a desire for trucks and who had pri 
ority certificates, All truck dealers who 
had asked to be notified also were sent 
catalogs. The trucks were offered at a 
fixed price of $1,950 to all. 

Sale Starts. Then, according to law 
the trucks went on sale Jan. 21, first to 
Federal agencies, then on Jan. 22 and 23 
to state and local governments, and from 
Jan. 24 to Feb. 1, to veterans exclusively. 
From Feb. 4 to 20 they were offered to 
dealers, though veterans could still buy on 
the same basis, 

In all that time, only 128 were sold 
leaving 600 available for any qualified 
purchaser, On Feb. 20 a group of eight 
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Cleveland automotive dealers bought them, 
resold them to Arthur Price Associates, 
New York, and they were subsequently 
Gimbel’s. 


put on sale at 


Worse Than War 


Since the first automobiles were made 

years ago, the number of traffic deaths 

on U.S. streets has mounted each year 

with deadly regularity. It reached an all- 
time high of 37,000 in 1941. 

Because of gas rationing and the tire 
shortage, it declined temporarily during 
the war to 24.000 in 1944. Despite the 
decline, there were three U.S. auto acci- 
dent casualties for every U.S. battle cas- 
ualty in war years. 

Within a few weeks after VJ-Day, the 
upward climb began again. In August, 
1945, the month the war ended, the total 
of traffic deaths jumped 26% over the 
August figure of the preceding year. By 
November it was up 40%. By February of 
this year, it was pushing the 1941 record 
again, and still mounting. 

Was war the only thing that could 
keep traffic deaths down? President Tru- 
man hoped not. 

Action. Starting May 8, he an- 
nounced, a three-day President’s Highway 
Safety Conference would be held in Wash- 
ington. Invited were Senators, Represen- 
tatives, mayors, traffic engineers and street 
commissioners of all cities over 25.000. A 
total of 1,500 would assemble in the Fed- 
eral Departmental auditorium. Their pur- 
pose: “To make our streets and highways 
safer for motorists and for the public.” 

It was nothing new for Truman to be 
working for highway safety. Three times 
during his Senate career he had introduced 
bills calling for national standardization of 
driving tests. Twice the bills went through 
the Senate, but were killed in the House. 


Twelfth Chief Justice 


“Tt is not the function of this Court 
to disregard the will of Congress in the 
exercise of its constitutional power.” 

With these words, fittingly summing 
up his judicial philosophy, Harlan Fiske 
Stone, 73, Chief Justice of the United 
States, ended his last opinion. While pre- 
siding over the Supreme Court the Chief 
Justice collapsed; died a few hours later 
of cerebral hemorrhage. 

His death ended 21 years’ service on 
the Nation’s highest bench, nearly five of 
them as Chief Justice. A Republican, he 
was the last surviving member of the 
Court appointed before the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration. Only one Republican, Harold 
N. Burton, remains on the bench. 

The loss accentuated the handicap 
under which the Court has been operating 
because of the prolonged absence of Jus- 
tice Robert H. Jackson at the Nuremberg 
war criminals trials. Senior Associate Jus- 
tice Hugo Black, who has overcome the 
criticism that met his appointment to the 
Court in 1937, was regarded as Stone’s 
most likely successor. Loudest claim for 
appointment to the vacancy may come 
from the far west, now represented only 
by Associate Justice Douglas. 
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Pathfinder Photo 


LIGHT UP. Blanchard fells visitors: ‘Enjoy 


yourselves!’ (SEE: Smoke?) 


Smoke? 


“Of course 
Capitol.” 

Most places put up “No Smoking” 
signs. In the big, gray stone Capitol build- 
ing it’s the other way around. The duty of 
reassuring visitors they don’t have to put 
out their cigars or cigarets when they 
enter has fallen, unofficially, on genial 
smiling Farrar Blanchard of. Georgia. 

He is officially a clerk in the House of 
Representatives’ own postoffice on the 
ground floor of the Capitol. Just by 


you can smoke in the 





chance, his office is right near one of the 
main entrances. 

“It seems to me much of my job,” 
says Blanchard, “is telling visitors they 
can smoke in the Capitol. They come in 
holding cigars and cigarets, look in here 
and see me, and sure enough, ask me if 
you can smoke in the Capitol. 

“T tell them the Capitol is the prop- 
erty of American citizens. It belongs to 
you as much as to me. Sure you can 
smoke, enjoy yourself.” 


The Palace Guard 


The special squad of 132 blue-clad 
policemen who guard the Capitol and its 
contents, animate and inanimate, have 
crashed the headlines three times during 
the last 30 days. The first was when a 
group of delegates from the “Win the 
Peace” movement claimed they were “hus- 
tled” out of Sen. Connally’s office by 
guards. 

The other two “incidents,” both of 
which happened last week, were: (1) ar- 
rest of an accredited press photographer 
who got into an argument with an officer 
while trying to take a picture; and (2) 
what were angrily described as ‘‘Nazi-like” 
tactics used to break up a crusade of 1,500 
housewives armed with placards defending 
OPA. 
The housewives, arriving at the Cap- 
itol grounds in automobiles, were told to 
get out and walk—cars carrying signs 
must not approach the Capitol. As the 
long procession trudged forward on foot, 
uniformed Capitol cops commanded the 
ladies to “break it up” into groups of five, 
100 feet apart (a standard regulation for 
many years). Once in the Capitol itself, 
the women reported, they were shoved 
harangued, told “Lady, you can’t see your 
Congressman—you might as well go 
home.” Finally they went, angry, disgusted, 
but not silenced. 

For 80 Years. Except for outbreaks 
like this, most people would not even be 
aware that there was a special police force 
to watch over Congressmen. At first 
glance their uniforms, hats, badges, clubs, 
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LADIES’ LOBBY. Housewives—1,500 of them—drove cars to the Capitol to fight for OPA... . 
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SOUTHPAW. Opening 1946 baseball ‘season, Harry Truman became first left-handed President 
to throw out the first ball. Despite his ‘feud with Navy, admirals came in force. 


and even expressions, look the same as 
those of any other policeman. But the 
legislators’ legion has been guarding 
the Capitol and its grounds for nearly 
80 years. 

Though the need for “preservation of 
the public peace and order” in the Capitol 
was discussed by Congress as early as 
1828, it wasn’t until 1867 that Congress 
got around to passing an act authorizing 
appointment by the Sergeant-at-Arms of 
House and Senate of an autonomous police 
force. 

It was also voted that “eight watch- 
men on the dome of the Capitol, at the 
Congressional stables, a gate-keeper and 
watchmen of the grounds surrounding the 
Capitol” be appointed, along with “three 
additional watchmen, one for each of the 
eastern porticoes and the carriageways un- 
der same.” For all this, Congress appro- 
priated $11,000. 

The Sergeants-at-Arms were instruct- 
ed to select a uniform, and furnish “each 
member of the force two suits per year” 
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along with the “necessary belts, arms and 
so forth, at a cost not to exceed $20 per 
man.” 

Mastermind. Today’s Capitol Cops 
wear guns, drive squad cars, patrol Con- 
gressional buildings and 120 acres of park 
around them. They act as bodyguards, 
traffic directors and receptionists. There 
was once a sergeant with a phenomenal 
brain who learned by heart the House 
office number of all 435 Representatives. 
In general, however, requirements for 
service on the force are strictly physical 
and political. 

Capitol guards could, if they would, 
regale their friends with entertaining 
stories about fights between “Sen. X” and 
his constituents (they are usually called in 
to quell the disturbance), about strange 
females pounding on the door of “Rep. 
So-and-so” in the wee hours, etc. But dis- 
cretion, aside from being the better part 
of valor, is also the best way to keep one’s 
job—so they keep their stories to them- 
selves. 


Recreation 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee raked OPA over the coals 
again the other day. They kept Chief Paul 
Porter on the griddle most of the morning, 
then asked him if he were going to be 
busy that afternoon, 

Replied Porter: “I have only one ap- 
pointment—at 5 o'clock with a dentist. 
I’m going to have a tooth pulled, and I’m 
looking forward to it.” 


Jumping Inkspots! 


When Sen. William Langer (R.-N.D.) 
makes a speech on the Senate floor he likes 
to punctuate his sentences with a little 
arm-waving and desk-banging—especially 
when he’s talking about Communists. 

The other day. he began a two-hour 
speech and several colleagues hurriedly 
got up and left the chamber. The others 
watched with much greater fascination 
than a Senatorial speech usually gets. This 
was because the inkwell on Sen, Langer’s 
desk, apparently newly-filled with wet, 
blue-black ink, had worked itself loose. 
Every time he thumped the desk, a little 
fountain of ink spurted on his suit-front, 
or on the papers lying in front of him. 

Finally, when he got to the part about 
4 Communist plot to let Germany starve 
so the Reds could take over, an alert page- 
boy ran up and removed the inkwell. Later 
two others came with towels to mop up. 


Not Quite Unanimous 


Another Langer speech, incidentally, 
almost resulted in passage of the highly 
controversial anti-poll tax bill, already 
passed by the House of Representatives. 
Southern Senators had vowed to filibuster 
the bill to death if it was ever introduced 
on the floor. 

But the other day, in the middle of a 
long speech by Sen. Langer, Sen. Wayne 
Morse (R.-Oreg.), a strong advocate of 
the bill, looked around and noticed there 
was not a single Southern Democrat on 
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At the entrance to the grounds, Capitol cops made them get out and walk, then ordered them to “break up” into groups no larger than five. 
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the floor. The floor, in fact, was deserted 
except for him and Sen. Langer. 

Quickly he arose, asked for passage 
of the bill “by unanimous consent.” 

Sen. Warren Magnuson (D.-Wash.), 
presiding temporarily, stalled long enough 
for a Democratic secretary to rush into 
the cloakroom and summon Sen, Ernest 
McFarland (D.-Ariz.) who entered the 
chamber in the nick of time shouting: “I 
objec oh i 

Said Sen. Morse, “You can’t blame 
a guy for trying.” 


Nothing Sacred 


There is one hard fact that every 
new President has to face when he enters 
the White House: No matter what he does 
there is bound to be someone it doesn’t 
please. 

President Truman recently was forci- 
bly reminded of this when he got a letter 
protesting the use of the name Sacred Cow 
as a title for the plane which the govern- 
ment puts at his disposal. The writer, a 
Mr. Grover Fretwell, took the President 
to task for what “I feel has been an act no 
doubt of thoughtlessness on your part.” 
He warned: 

“The thing-I feel constrained to write 
you and protest about is our Nation and 
People being subjected to the displeasure 
of and the inevitable wrath of Almighty 
God, when honor is given to a heathen 
god, by applying the title Sacred Cow to 
the plane you travel in.” 

Military Secret. In this case, the 
President was not really to blame. The 
name Sacred Cow originated during the 
war when flights had to be made in com- 
plete secrecy and the plane had to be 
designated by a code name. Officials who 
were responsible for the elaborate precau- 
tions which had to surround a Presiden- 
tial flight were reminded of the respect 
with which the Hindus surround their 
Brahmin bulls. 

Hence the big, cumbersome-looking 
C-54 was nicknamed Sacred Cow—and 
the name stuck. 


Funniest Experience 


Every week brings Rep. Clare Luce 
(R.-Conn.) a week closer to the day when 
she will leave Congress forever—unless 
she changes her mind, as women some- 
times do, and decides to run again after 
all. It also brings a new story on why 
she’s leaving, what does she think about 
women in Congress anyway, is or isn’t a 
woman’s place in the home? Last week’s 
story concerned her funniest experience in 
the House of Representatives. 

“One day I was wondering,” she said, 
“if I could put in one sentence all that I 
felt about America. Then I wrote the 
sentence, It was.a rewrite of the first and 
last parts of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. 

“T worded it in the form of a resolu- 
tion and just for the fun of it, I dropped 
it quietly into the House hopper.” 

In due time the resolution was read 
on the floor. It was then referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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Americana 


Hose History 


“T like silk stockings so well” wrote 
Good Queen Bess, “henceforth I will wear 
no more cloth stockings.” Pity the Eng- 
lish queen if she had to buck today’s leg- 
wear lines. For this be-ruffed spinster in- 
spired the first really good stocking ma- 
chine. 

It all began when Rev. William Lee 
of Cambridge, peeved with his 16th Cen- 
tury lady for concentrating more on her 
knitting than on him, set out to invent a 
machine to “make home-knitting unprofit- 
able.” The coarseness of the hose he made 
in 1589 so shocked Queen Elizabeth she 
refused a patent and spurred him to fash- 
ion another to suit her queenly taste. 
(Then, woman-like, she continued to buy 
hand-made silk ones from Spain.) 

U.S.-Made. Lee died broke but the 
secret of his little machine was out. Men- 
nonites who settled Germantown, Pa., in 
1682 brought the beginnings of a whop- 
ping industry in their knitting frames—a 
century later 100 “stocking weavers”’ were 
reported idle there. 

Norwich, Conn., looms clicked out 
1,200 to 1,500 pairs of worsted, cotton, 
linen, even silk in 1791—silk ones selling 
at 12 to 20 shillings (about $2 to $4) a 
pair. But labor troubles, machinery short- 
ages, and prices furrowed brows those days 
too. Ipswich, Mass., the country’s largest 
mill town, started operations in 1822 with 
machinery smuggled over in salt cargos 
(penalty: £500 sterling). The first pair 
of stockings were loomed secretly in the 
kitchen of a home. Machinery was crude, 
workmen unskilled, Americans suspicious 
of “American Made” tags. 

In 1868 one manufacturer wrote 
sadly: “This attempt to manufacture cot- 





ton stockings by machinery so that they 
can be sold at $1.50 per doz, has caused 
me to lose not less than $100 a day for 
800 days. ...” 


Scots Wha’ Hae 


Just a wee lassie was Flora Mac- 
donald when Bonnie Prince Charlie, last 
Stuart pretender to England’s throne, was 
defeated in the Wars of Succession in 
1746. But she it was who disguised him 
as a servant girl and whisked hint off to 
safety. 

Courage and beauty saved her when 
arrested, made her London’s toast until 
she and husband Alan joined other Scots 
in North Carolina’s Cape Fear valley in 


== 4 


4/o° 

Hoot, Mon! That’s why the clans are 
pressing plaids for the gathering May 7— 
200th anniversary of Prince Charlie’s 
escape—at Red Springs, N.C. “Macs” 
from every state and station will see a 
pageant honoring Flora, and hear bag- 
pipes of the Kiltie band from York, Pa., 
wail for the Highland flings and frivolities. 

Other Carolinians may pilgrimage in- 
stead to Moores Creek National Park just 
north of Wilmington. For those Tory 
Scots rallied to Lord Cornwallis early in 
76, took the first British licking from 
colonists at Moores Creek—and settled 
the Tarheels’ stand in the Revolution. 


Walnut Pill Pusher 


When white walnut orchards bloomed 
this spring in Shenandoah National Park, 
Va., visitors came round to gape, as usual. 

But spring meant more than quiver- 
ing blossoms when Mort Buracker lived 
on the Blue Ridge. Spring meant tired- 
out livers, and Mort’s famous white wal- 
nut pills. 

“White walnut makes sick folks well,” 
he used to explain. “Anyway, it helped 
me raise eight kids healthy. Every spring 
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RARE. Nylons (r) are almost as scarce as grandma's nifty leg-wear. (SEE: Hose History) 
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CRISIS FOR WILDLIFE. Refuges help to build up the Nation's duck flocks. Clean streams 


I give ’em all a ‘course’ of my white wal- 
nut liver pills. Then I keep a lot on hand, 
in case something goes wrong with some- 
body.” 

Early in April Buracker began skin- 
ning “his” white walnut (butternut) trees 
high as axe could reach. Those National 
Park trees were in a free country, he said 
stoutly, and he never bothered them ex- 
cept for pills and firewood. 

Rx. Off came the rough walnut bark, 
leaving the soft pill-making under-tissue. 
Chopped small, this cambium layer went 
into copper kettles “legged” off on rock so 
giant fires could crackle underneath. Two 
or three hours’ boiling in water produced 
a gooey black mass like tar. As this 
cooled, Mort added flour mixed with 
chopped bits of “spigment” root, and 
rolled his pills. 

“What's spigment?”’ someone asked 
once. “Tain’t in the dictionary.” 

“Lots o’ things ain't,” retorted the 
pill-pusher. “Spigment’s a herb. Grows 
all round the house.” He pointed. Argu- 
ment ceased, 

Now that Mort’s passed on, Blue 
Ridge livers will just have to stay sluggish 
till a new pill doctor comes along. White 
walnut trees on the high crests don’t do 
much more than bloom these days. 


Call of the Wild 


Up from Florida’s everglades crept 
the first springtime of peace. 

As buds burst, eyes of weary stay- 
homers took on a far-off look. They sized 
up the old jalopy, and fond fingers began 


‘caressing new camp gear, or experiment- 


ing with starter ropes of long-unused 
outboards. 

The biggest hunting-fishing boom of 
history loomed as the 1946 vacation sea- 
son opened. With travel facilities no longer 
restricted, hinterlands were unlocked and 


beckoning to millions of eager Americans. ‘ 


S.0.S. To  conservation-sportsmen 
groups the situation spelled danger. At 
national meetings wildlife custodians 
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plugged shorter hunting seasons, smaller 
bag limits; discussed improving soil and 
water—base of adequate game and fish 
supplies. 

John Public must be educated to use 
these renewable resources carefully, they 
said. They commended development of 
conservation “know-how” courses in 
schools and colleges, urged greater reliance 
on scientific research. 

Meanwhile the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service’s annual report deplored “a 
sharp increase in pollution of streams and 
semi-enclosed coastal waters.”’ The record 
also showed more ducks killed than 
hatched in 1944-45. Hunting and fishing 
license sales jumped in 1944-45 despite 
ammunition and sporting goods shortages, 
probably will soar higher when an eager 
70% of.war vets—many who never 
hunted before—take to the woods. After 
war’s end, emergency closures of hunting 
seasons on some game were ordered to 
prevent serious depletion. 

Inroads. Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, for- 
mer Fish and Wildlife Service director, 
now head of American Wildlife Restora- 
tion Institute, warned expanded travel 
facilities and plans for some $7 billion 
worth of irrigation, flood control, naviga- 
tion, and power dams would have “pro- 
found effects upon the wildlife and fish- 
ery resources of the country.” 

Gabrielson had a three-fold solution: 
New concepts of protection for wildlife— 
reduced bag limits, hunting seasons; new 
legislation to make these concepts effec- 
tive; and new methods of enforcement. 

Gabrielson’s successor, Albert M. 
Day (onetime Wyoming wolf, coyote and 
bobcat hunter) showed a vigorous hand. 
He startled delegates to the recent North 
American Wildlife Conference in New 
York by criticizing Ducks Unlimited, pri- 
vately financed agency, for its rosy view 
of the duck situation which. Day said, 
“made the public gripe at needed restric- 
tions.” 

Asks Co-operation. Day asked 
sportsmen to be content with less game 
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produce fine fishing. (SEE: Call of the Wild) 


per day, urged that they stress recreation 
value in hunting and fishing trips, 

All in all, wildlife was getting the 
spotlight it lost during war years. The 
goal of proper utilization again was clear 
and conservation forces were tenderly 
nursing fish and game resources, worth— 
says Wildlife Service—$140 billion cold 
cash, 


Northland Mystery 


They'll never know now just what 
happened that spine-chilling day in 1884, 
when four men walked out into the Arctic 
waste and three came back. Brig. Gen. 
David L. Brainard was the last of the six 
who survived that 25-man Greely expedi- 
tion which sailed north in 1881, and Brain- 
ard died the other day at 89. 

Big, walrus-mustached and rugged, 
Brainard made a name for himself even 
before that fateful trip. A Norwegian, he 
came to Philadelphia Centennial Expedi- 
tion in 1876, was robbed, joined the U.S. 
Army to avoid writing Norway for money. 
Next year he was decorated for wounds 
received in battling the Sioux in Montana 
—soon after Gen. Custer’s “last stand.” 

Came 1881 he answered a call for 
men to trek north with Lt. A. W. Greely 
to establish weather posts—much as the 
U.S.-Canadian “Operation Musk Ox” is 
doing today. 

Hunger. The first year went well; 
they pushed closer to the North Pole than 
men had ever gone. But two years later 
no relief ship had come. Food was strictly 
rationed, but in 1884 the first man died of 
starvation. 

When Greely caught one starving sol- 
dier rifling supplies, he warned him se- 
verely. When he repeated, Greely ordered 
him shot. Brainard was one of the three- 
man firing squad. Straws were drawn to 
see who would shoot to kill, and vows 
made to keep the executioner’s name 
secret. 

With Brainard’s death no one today 
knows which man pulled the fatal trigger. 
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Science 


Target for Tomorrow 


The astronomer was talking of near- 
perfect modern telescopes. He was asked: 
What will astronomers do next—move ob- 
servatories to peaks like Mt. Everest, to 
get equipment above the blurry lower 
atmosphere? 

No, he ‘finally said. Better and easier 
to get to than the top of Everest would be 
—the moon. 

He was in earnest. So are other tech- 
nical men. Moon-flight has graduated 
from the pipe-dream to the pre-blueprint 
stage. 

Assured by their rocket-wise friends 
that Luna is accessible, reputable engi- 
neers (although reluctant to admit it) 
have been figuring out lunar assets and 
liabilities. Construction men like the idea 
of building against gravity only } that of 
the earth. Power-specialists dream of sun- 
heat unweakened by 300 miles of air, of 
possible huge voltages gathered from un- 
impeded cosmic rays. 

'49-ers? Most moon-conscious tech- 
nicians agree on the likeliest lunar busi- 
ness: Prospecting and mining. On airless, 
deserted Luna, sensitive instruments 
should be able to detect precious radio- 
active metals (radium, uranium, thorium) 
at a distance, if cosmic ray interference 
can be screened. 

To hunt billion-dollar bonanzas, moon 
miners would stalk lunar landscapes in 
heat-insulated, air-tight divers’ suits. (A 
180-lb. man in a so0-lb. suit would weigh 
only 40 lb., could leap 50-60 ft.) They 
would have to be daring, lonely men. Only 
a compressed air tank and a plasti-glass 
helmet would stand between them and 
death. Once over Luna’s sharp-curved 
horizon, even their radio-contacts would 
stop. 





No Place Like . . . Home base would 
be a community center, probably under- 
ground (meteorites hit Luna infrequently, 
but at 1,000 times rifle-bullet speed) and 
sealed like a tunnel-builders’ caisson. Its 
air would be synthesized from oxydized 
lunar rock. Microwave radio could keep it 
in touch with earth. 

Scientists would be literally in heaven. 
While astronomers mapped undimmed, 
un-twinkling stars in a dead-black sky, 
physicists would experiment with a per- 
fect, unlimited-size vacuum-tube — the 
moon’s outdoors. 

From low-gravity moon to massive 
earth, rockets would hop easily and slide 
into the cushioning atmosphere. But if 
earth-to-moon rockets used present day 
liquid fuels, they would have to be big as 
battleships—and go% fuel-tank. For this 
reason Drs. H. N. Russell and George 
Gamov have asked the U.S. to save 
atomic-fission metals (little bulk, giant 
power) for space flight. Roomy atom- 
rockets could reach the moon in a day, 
experts say. 

Off Again. For true space-flight 
dreamers, moon mining is too practical. 
They see Luna as a handy, low-gravity 
rocket shipyard and jumping-off place— 
for two other moons, 49 million miles fur- 
ther out. These moons (Deimos and Pho- 
bos) are tiny, easier to land on even than 
Luna. They are ideal stepping stones to a 
massive, dangerous but fascinating goal 
only a few thousand miles below—their 
parent planet, Mars. 


Cat-Eyes for G.l.s 


The white Yankee devils could see in 
the dark, decided the Japanese as night- 
sniping whittled their numbers. 

They were right. Weird-looking gad- 
gets called snooperscope and sniperscope 
had neutralized night for G.I.s. And to 
help them they had beams of “invisible 
light”—more explicitly, infra-red radiation 
or heat. 


$13 MILLION BABY. Planned as a superbomber, Northrop Aircraft's 172-#t., 104-ton Flying Wing 
(drawn over Los Angeles) will take to air soon as passenger or freight liner. 
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Internationa: 
SNOOPERSCOPE. Night driving by hot-light 
was easy. (SEE: Cat-Eyes for G.I.s) 


Like German devices which preceded 
them (PATHFINDER, Mar. 27) the Army 
‘scopes consisted of telescopes which fo- 
cused heat-pictures on sensitive caesium 
oxide lenses. Electrons joggled loose by 
heat from the caesium were focused -mag- 
netically on a fluorescent eyepiece, where 
they appeared as green, luminous pictures. 
Electricity for their magnetic fields was 
furnished by a small power-pack and bat- 
tery. 

Unseen. Snooperscopes were tele- 
scope- or binocular-type viewers. Mounted 
on rifles, they became sniperscopes. With 
them went blacked-out spotlights which 
beamed only heat at enemy targets. 

Aid to the Army in developing the 
night-spyglasses came from National Re- 
search Council and a blue ribbon list of 
U.S. manufacturers, including RCA, Farns- 
worth Television, Sperry Gyroscope, Bell 
& Howell, Polaroid, Hall Lamp, Willard 
Storage Battery and Electronic Labora- 
tories. 


Best-Seller—No Buyer 


When a smart New York producer 
was stuck with a dull play, he spread talk 
that it was indecent, got police to raid it 
opening night. Thereafter, it boomed. 

Accidentally, nine University of Penn- 
sylvania scientists have accomplished the 
same thing with a book they wrote—but 
publishers are afraid of it. The topic of 
the book is atomic energy. The “raid” 
threat comes not from the police, but from 
the Army. 

Drs. W. E. Stevens and P. H. Miller 
had the bright idea: Their little group of 
non-Manhattan project physicists would 
“guess” the so-called secrets of the atom 
bomb. They would be detailed about it. 

Bingo! They prepared their manu- 
script, circulated copies among friends in 
Washington, submitted the finished prod- 
uct to McGraw-Hill, publishers. 

Admitting it looked like a gold mine, 
McGraw-Hill wouldn’t touch it—without 
an Army okay. They feared a clamp- 
down. Comments from technicians “in the 
know” told why: The U. of P. guessers 
had got too many answers right. 
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Can you afford to be a good neighbor? 


Suppose you have an accident, your 
guest is injured. You’re the host, re- 
member . .. so it’s up to you to offer 
the best medical care. And you can! 
For a few extra dollars—as little as 


Did you forget something? 


For instance, protection! For less than 2 cents a 
day, you can get Hartford Accident Insurance. 
It pays up to $500 for medical expenses caused 
by injuries in a transportation accident, up to 
$1000 for loss of sight, life or limbs. 


A Symbol worth knowing 


Generations of Americans have 
found in the Hartford stag a sense 
of security when things were going 
well...a staunch and powerful friend 
when trouble threatened. It’s a sym- 
bol of dependability...the Hartford 
trade mark. 
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$3 a year in many communities — your 
Hartford Automobile Insurance will 
take care of all medical expenses up to 


$250 per person. It covers your guests, 


your family, yourself. 





How to offset an ill wind 


Be ready for it —- Have Extended 
Coverage added to your Fire Insur- 
ance policy at little cost and secure 
protection against windstorm and 
other specified causes. 












Here we go again... 
every two minutes! 


Clang, clang...two minutes 
up... time for another fire! 
That’s America’s fire record. 
Don't let your property be 
next! Eliminate fire hazards, 
And make sure your fire 
insurance is adequate to 
cover today’s higher values. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company - Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 


Hartford 15, Conn. 
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STATE SECRETS 


Highest ranking of the Cabinet offices, 
guardian and moulder of the Nation’s foreign 
policy, is the State Department. 

Housed in an architectural monstrosity 
completed in 1888 that is supposed to embody 
something typical of the architecture of every 
country with which the U.S. maintained diplo- 
matic relations at the time, the State Depart- 
raent has under Secretary James F. Byrnes an 
Under Secretary, six Assistant Secretaries, a 
score of special assistant secretaries—11,523 em- 
ployes in all. 

Not all of them, however, work in the 
rococo building across Executive avenue from 
the White House. Of the total, 7,866 are in 
foreign service and, with wartime expansion, 
the Department took space in other Washing- 
ton buildings. 

Because of the nature of its business, the 
U.S. public probably knows less about the work- 
ings of the State Department than of any other 
Government department. While many might 
support Woodrow Wilson’s concept of “open 
diplomacy,” the State Department contends with 
reason that most of its diplomatic reports must 
be kept secret. They might contain almost any 
kind of information—military, economic, per- 
sonal—that might be of value in helping the 
U.S. formulate and maintain its foreign policy 
and relations with other nations. Free publica- 
tion of them could hamper or even nullify U.S. 
policy. For instance, it would hardly have 
helped relations with Germany at the time if a 
report from the American Embassy in Berlin 
which told of Hermann Goering’s drug addiction 
had been released to the newspapers. 

To the State Department from its foreign 
service officers overseas come hundreds of re- 
ports daily—some by mail, some by coded cable, 
some by radio, some by courier. The pictures 
show how the Department might handle a report 
from the American Representative in Bulgaria. 
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2. Valenza turns the pouch over to Herbert 
Schmidt, senior clerk in the mail section. 
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1. ARRIVAL. Courier Angelo Valenza reaches the State Department carrying a 
locked pouch containing reports from U.S. diplomatic officers stationed in 
Central Europe. The carefully guarded pouch was flown across the Atlantic. 





3. After its contents have been checked by Schmidt, they go to Beatrice Geh- 
lert, a mail clerk, for sorting and routing to the proper Department officials. 
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4. Assuming that the pouch contained a report from Maynard (seated, center). He then might call in some of his assistants 
Barnes, American representative in Bulgaria, outlining conditions (above, left to right: James W. Riddleberger, David Harris, John 
in that Soviet-dominated nation, it would probably go at once to 
H. Freeman Matthews, director of the Office of European Affairs 


/ 


Dewey Hickerson) to discuss and analyze the report and suggest 
possible action on it to his superiors in the State Department. 


Pathfinder Photos, Acme 
6, Final decision on any important diplomatic matter comes only 
Secretary Byrnes has obtained the President’s okay 
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5. If the proposed action involved economic matters, it would 
go to Assistant Secretary William L. Clayton for approval. after 
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The World 


Security? 
No unanimity in UN as Council acts to 


oppose intervention in Spain, calls 
lran unfinished business 


Spain replaced Iran as hot potato for 
the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions. As in the earlier dispute Russia led 
one group, Britain and the United States 
the other, in divisions which increasingly 
demonstrated that UN does not stand for 
unity. 

Supporting the Polish motion for in- 
tervention in Spain, Russia’s Andrei Gro- 
myko used strong language: “We must 
destroy the remnants of Fascism; we must 
free humanity from the Fascist plague.” 

To his rhetoric Senhor Vellose of Bra- 
zil replied dryly: ‘The form of the Span- 
ish Government is a national affair. Non- 
intervention, in our opinion, is a legal 
duty for every state. I shall vote against 
every action of the Council that may vio- 
late this principle.” 

Rival Theories. Here were revealed 
the two opposing positions which must be 
reconciled if UN is to achieve its aim of 
stabilizing peace: (1) the Russian theory 
that the world organization should dictate 
the forms of government permissible; on 
the other hand, (2) the traditional belief, 
once strongly supported by America, that 
if a government does not molest its neigh- 
bors the character of the regime is not the 
business of outsiders, 

Tension was eased by the Australian 
compromise proposal, unwelcome to Rus- 
sia, that a special five-member committee 
of the Council should report by May 17 
on whether Franco actually menaces in- 
ternational peace. This differed from Fran- 





co’s own proposal that such an inquiry 
should be made, with membership confined 
to “friendly powers.” 

Franco's Retort. Meantime, the Span- 
ish dictator struck hotly back at Polish 
charges that he is threatening an invasion 
of France. Actually, said Madrid, in notes 
to Washington and London, the Soviet 
government is organizing an invasion of 
Spain, with French co-operation, One 
charge was that a Russian freighter re- 
cently unloaded 15,000 tons of ammuni- 
tion at Marseilles, to be used by an army 
of Spanish and French Communists, un- 
der Russian direction, 

“Let them cross the frontier,” boasted 
Franco’s paper Arriba. “Their visit will 
not be recreation.” 

The U.S. and Britain took the posi- 
tion that the present is no time to in- 
crease European chaos through encourage- 
ment of a Spanish revolution. 

Communist Plot? Off the record it 
was asserted that Russia’s underlying mo- 
tive is to aid the establishment of a Com- 
munist government in Spain, looking 
towards Soviet control over all of Europe. 
Mexico, as well as France and Russia, 
backed the Polish resolution for Spanish 
intervention, showing State Department 
inability to form a Pan-American front. 

Meantime, the Iranian issue smoul- 
dered. Under pressure from Moscow that 
government had withdrawn all its charges 
of Russian aggression. 

Iran Remains. That means the Secu- 
rity Council no longer has authority to 
discuss the matter, asserted Trygve Lie, 
Norwegian Secretary General of UN, 
whom Russia had nominated for that 
post. By a vote of 8 to 3 (Russia, France 
and Poland opposed), the Council over- 


SPRING BLOSSOMS IN JAPAN. George Minenko (left), Tokyo prison attendant, greets Prince 


risama Nashimoto, released after four months in coop as war crimes suspect. 
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ruled him. The Iranian issue remained on 
the Council agenda. Whether Russia’s rep- 
resentativé would remain on the Council 
to discuss it was far less certain. 


“‘What the ----?” 


Monocles dropped as noble eyebrows 
jumped, Stolid commoners who hadn’t 
shown emotion at blitz or buzz-bombs 
gasped: “Blimey!” An institution almost 
as sacred as afternoon tea had suddenly 
gone profane. 

The sacred institution was the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Co.’s evening news pro- 
gram. The sudden profanity was wrapped, 
like a wolf in sheep’s clothing, in the cul- 
tured diction of Stuart Hibberd, for 20 
years chief of BBC’s announcing staff. 

Hibberd, impeccable introducer of 
Prime Ministers and Kings, dignified nar- 
rator of historic announcements, had con- 
cluded an evening newscast with: “What 
the Hell?” 

Hundreds of Britons phoned BBC’s 
offices demanding an explanation. Thou- 
sands wrote letters. A few offered con- 
gratulations. 

BBC issued a statement: “In making 
his announcement of the introduction to 
a talk following the news, Mr. Hibberd 
saw the signal light in the studio flicker, 
indicating that the studio was going off the 
air, and as a result of that he made his in- 
voluntary exclamation which we must re- 
gret.” 


Problems for Paris 


Peace was the aim—a peace agree- 
ment that would write the official end of 
World War II, fix boundaries and repara- 
tions, and at least trace the outlines for 
European stability. To attempt it, foreign 
ministers of France, Britain, Russia and 
America converged on Paris. 

Any agreement they reached would 
be preparatory to the “real” peace confer- 
ence of 21 United Nations, scheduled for 
Paris in May. If the Big Four couldn't 
agree first, the 21 might.as well not try 
at all. And all indications were that the 
Big Four were due for a lot of disagree- 
ment before settling their differences—if 
they settled them. 

Most of these differences were ex- 
pected to involve Russia’s demands—plus 
the same Russian reluctance to compro- 
mise that put bite into the UN debates in 
New York. The most complicated ques- 
tion came first on the Paris agenda—the 
Italian treaty. It involved reparations, col- 
onies and boundaries, including the fate of 
Trieste and Venezia Giulia province at the 
head of the Adriatic. 

Italian Issues. Stalin had demanded 
$300 million reparations.from Italy—both 
for Russia and for satellites like Yugo- 
slavia and Albania. America, backed by 
Britain, maintained that Italy was too 
broke to afford reparations—that she al- 
ready had largely atoned for war guilt by 
aid to the Allies—and that, in any case, 
the reparations burden probably would be 
passed to America via loans and relief. 

Britain was particularly set against 
granting Stalin’s demands for Russian 
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ITALY'S DISPUTED SPOTS. Borders and colonies that make treaty- 
writing tough. (See: Problems for Paris) 


“trusteeship” of Italy’s former colonies— 
Tripolitania in North Africa, Eritrea on 
the Red Sea, and the Dodecanese islands 
between Greece and Turkey. A Russian 
foothold in any of these colonies would 
threaten the British Empire’s lifeline. 

Trieste, where Tito’s Red armies 
massed at the line held by a few British 
and American regiments (PATHFINDER, 
Apr. 10), was the most dangerous point. 
It wouldn’t take much for the situation 
to get out of hand there. 

From Washington came hints that if 
Russia refused to play ball on these and 
other Italian boundary issues (see map) 
Britain and America might sponsor a re- 
vision of the armistice which would 
amount to a separate peace treaty with 
Italy. Such a solution would be almost a 
last resort. It would compel the western 
Allies to enforce their treaty against Rus- 
sian non-co-operation, perhaps opposition. 

Eastern Europe. The Russians al- 
ready had virtually written their own 
treaties with Finland, Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria—not with pen and 
ink, but with the boots and bayonets of 
the Red Army. Occupation, penetration 
and intimidation had made or were mak- 
ing all these countries into Communist- 
dominated buffer states. 

There remained Europe’s_ central 
problem: What to do with Germany. 
Should she be broken up, as France de- 
manded, by lopping off the Ruhr and 
Rhineland? Or should she be kept a unity 
—at least economically—as provided in 
the Potsdam treaty? Would a unified 
Germany mean another war, as France 
feared? Would a disorganized Germany 
mean economic chaos for Europe? And 
where did Russia stand? 

French Communists were for dismem- 
bering the Reich. German Communists 
were for a unified Germany. Moscow, 
which called the tune for both French and 
German Communists, hadn’t announced 
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its own attitude. London and Washington 
suspected Moscow of wanting no solution. 
Continued conflict and chaos might better 
serve Moscow’s purpose by fostering an 
atmosphere of despair in which Commu- 
nism could thrive. 

If this was Stalin’s aim—not only for 
Germany but for other areas where treat- 
ies were desperately needed—the Paris 
conference faced an almost impossible 
task. 


Jews vs. Arabs 


Trouble still bubbled in Palestine. 
One strike ended, another began. The one 
strike that ended was a hunger strike of 16 
Zionist leaders headed by Milwaukee-born 
Goldie Myerson. They were protesting 
British exclusion of 1,014 Jewish ex- 
inmates of Nazi concentration camps 
who'd been arrested at La Spezia, Italy 
and taken from the ship on which they’d 
hoped to be smuggled into Palestine. 

In the streets of Jerusalem, crowds of 
Jews chanted with joy when British High 
Commissioner Cunningham ended the hun- 
ger strike by granting admission to the 
La Spezia refugees. (They will be checked 
off the next immigration quota.) 

The second strike was 100% eco- 
nomic. The strikers were both Arabs and 
Jews—s50,000 civil servants demanding 
salary raises to meet inflated living costs. 

Pow-Wow. In Geneva, the Anglo- 
American Commission which had been in- 
vestigating the Palestine problem since 
November in Europe, America and the 
Holy Land was locked in secret debate 
over what to recommend. 

Unofficial preliminary reports said the 
Commission had found: (1) most of Eu- 
rope’s homeless Jews felt they’d rather 
emigrate to Palestine than begin life 
anew in Europe; (2) Zionists in Palestine 
had made impressive achievements indus- 
trially, economically, culturally; (3) large- 
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GERMANY: TO BE SPLIT OR UNITED? Ruhr and Rhineland are prime 
treaty issues. SEE: Problems for Paris) 


scale illegal Jewish immigration would be 
almost impossible to prevent if legal immi- 
gration weren’t authorized; (4) Palestine’s 
Arabs were absolutely against Jewish im- 
migration, and in a position to make lots 
of trouble along Britain’s Mediterranean 
lifeline, 

The Commission was said to be dead- 
locked over a solution, with the British 
members holding out against antagonizing 
the Arabs. A compromise proposal called 
for detaching part of western Palestine 
and adding it to the newly-created Arab 
state of Trans-Jordan, while dividing the 
rest of Palestine into semi-autonomous 
districts like Swiss cantons with a federal 
government under British or international 
supervision. 


The Other Lion 


Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia 
was on his way to America. He had 
reached Italy and was due in New York 
soon. So said dispatches from Naples last 
week. 

Diplomats pondered. What big issue 
was bringing the “Lion of Judah” across 
the Atlantic? Was he going to make some 
dramatic plea to the United Nations as 
he’d once vainly protested to the old 
League of Nations against Mussolini’s in- 
vasion? 

It looked dramatic. But it wasn’t. It 
was a reporter’s mistake. The Haile Selas- 
sie in Naples turned out to be another 
Ethiopian bigwig by the same name: Ras 
Immuru Haile Selassie, newly appointed 
Ethiopian Minister to Washington. 

That the diplomats weren’t too far off 
about fundamentals, however, was shown 
when Stalin picked Marshal Simeon Timo- 
shenko as Ambassador to Ethiopia. Selec- 
tion of such a Soviet bigshot for the post 
proved Russia attached a lot of impor- 
tance to future doings there. 

The importance hinged on Ethiopia’s 
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International 


FIRST-HAND INFORMATION. Herbert Hoover's survey of Europe's food needs and resources 
leads him to a fish market in Copenhagen, Denmark. (SEE: Hoover's Arithmetic) 


strategic position on air routes to India 
and its closeness to the Red Sea, where 
Russia was already clashing with Britain 
on disposition of the former Italian col- 
ony of Eritrea. Thus Ethiopia was in line 
to become another trouble-spot in the 
conflict between British and Russian im- 
perialisms. 


Hoover’s Arithmetic 


“We have now surveyed the food 
problem in 17 nations to determine the 
minimum amount required to support life. 
... It was Herbert Hoover, talking to 
America from Cairo, Egypt: 

“The dimensions of this European 
part of the world food crisis can be 
quickly summed up. There are about 300 
million people on the continent of Europe 
from the Russian frontier to the English 
channel. A few small countries on the 
continent, comprised of about 40 million 
people, have enough food to last them un- 
til the next harvest. Of the other nations 
about one-third of the remainder are able 
largely to feed themselves. 

“Thus there are over 170 million peo- 
ple remaining, mostly in towns and cities, 
of whom perhaps less than 10% can sup- 
port themselves from black markets and 
from their country relatives. The final re- 
mainder of about 150 million are mostly 
the lower income groups and must have 
overseas supplies. during the next four 
months if widespread famine is to be pre- 
vented. 

Three Words. “Hunger has placed 
three words every hour of the day on the 
tongues of these 150 million people. The 
first is bread. Bread has a reality as the 
symbol of life as never before in history. 
. . . To reduce the bread ration has be- 
come a symbol of calamity. 

“The second word is fats, for which 
there is an insatiable craving when in 
physical need. The third word is calories. 
That is the common denominator... . 
Europe has become a vast involuntary ex- 


perimental laboratory as to the different 
levels of calories a population can stand 
in their rations. And do not forget that 
the caloric level of America is an average 
of about 3,200 per person per day. Britain 
has about 2,800, but experts ‘say that an 
average level of 2,200 calories is the mini- 
mum as which public health and progress 
can be maintained in a nation, 

“There are 13 countries where the 
city populations have an average intake of 
less than 1,900 calories. And of these, six 
countries of about 100 million people are 
below a 1,500 calory level. There are mil- 
lions of people below 1,000 calories. Some- 
where down these various levels starvation 
begins. ... 

“To provide the very minimum of 
food until the next harvest there must be 
loaded on ships for the continent of Eu- 
rope during the next four months, from 
the first of April to the end of July, a to- 
tal of at least 5,300,000 tons of cereals, 
300,000 tons of fats and an additional 
100,000 tons of special food to restore sub- 
normal children.” 

Meaning. Hoover had given Amer- 
ica the bed-rock arithmetic of Europe’s 
plight. To enable him to do the same job 
for Asia, President Truman extended his 
trip abroad to May 10; by then he will 
have visited India, China and Japan. 

The human meaning of Hoover’s 
arithmetic—how well it would sink in 
America’s consciousness—and what Amer- 
ica would do about it—were quéstions to 
be answered on this well-fed continent. 

One answer came immediately. Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clinton Anderson 
ordered a 25% cut in flour milling, offered 
farmers a 30¢-per-bushel bonus on wheat 
and corn delivered by May 25, and asked 
American families to observe two “starva- 
tion days” weekly. 


Scarlet and Dollars 


Amid the pomp and scarlet robes that 
go with swearing-in a representative of the 
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British crown, Canada got a new Gov- 
ernor General—His Excellency Field Mar- 
shal the Rt. Hon. Viscount Alexander of 
Tunis. 

The British soldier moved into the 
Governor General’s palace on a bluff over- 
looking two rivers in Ottawa. His salary: 
50,000 British pounds, plus 50,000 Cana- 
dian dollars (total about $250,000), all 
tax-free. 

Budget. After the ceremony, Parlia- 
ment adjourned for Easter recess. The 
first business on its program when it re- 
turned would be the budget. In planning 
expenditures, Canadians looked anxiously 
to U.S. action on the British loan. 

Canada had already agreed to a $14 
billion British loan of her own (PatH- 
FINDER, Mar. 20). From Ottawa the Mon- 
treal Star’s correspondent reported: “Ca- 
nadian financial experts prefer not to think 
of the bewildering position in which this 
country would be placed if the U.S. loan 
were turned down. Britain would need to 
curtail enormously its purchases from 
Canada. No country is more dependent on 
foreign trade than we. . .” 

Controls. In one important way Can- 
ada had an advantage over the U.S. Wages 
and prices had been held down. The two 
controls had been tied together. Without 
the sharp wage increases approved in the 
U.S., there had been less pressure of pur- 
chasing power against price ceilings. Con- 
sumer goods were still scarce, but the cost 
of living had gone up only 19% since 
1939. (Compared to 31.2% in U.S.) 

Tourists. Canada expected a flood of 
American tourists to take advantage of 
these lower prices, plus the 10% currency 
differential (10 American dollars exchange 
for 11 Canadian). Predictions were as 
many as 25 million Americans—twice 
Canada’s population—would cross the bor- 
der in 1946—mostly tourists. 

The dollars they spent were expected 
to help the financial situation. But Cana- 
dian Travel Bureau officials warned: 
“American tourists had better make sure 
of their reservations in advance.” 
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HIS EXCELLENCY. Canada's new Governor 
General inspects guard of honor in Ottawa. 
(SEE: Scarlet and Dollars) 
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Cliteoud- He combs his hair with water. 


After water dries, his hair sticks out and hangs 
down like tentacles. Kreml Hair Tonic keeps hair 


neatly in place from morn ’til night. 
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a gigolo. Kreml keeps hair handsomely groomed 


yet never leaves it looking oily or greasy. 





Stitched hue” Specks look beauti- 


ful on a trout but not dandruff specks on your 
shoulders. Kreml is famous to remove dandruff 


EN flakes. Leaves scalp feeling and looking so clean. 


He uses Kreml and his hair is 
always so neat and attractive. 
Never pasted down, sticky or 
greasy looking. Just hear the girls 
sigh mm-m-m-m at the man with 
Kreml-groomed hair! 

e Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your 
barber shop. Buy a bottle at any 
drug counter. Use it daily foracleaner 





scalp—for better-groomed hair. 
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Keeps Hair Better-Groomed Without Looking Greasy— Pye of 
Relieves Itching of Dry Scalp—Removes Dandruff Flakes R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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The World and Us 


By Felix Morley 


Tuberculosis, reports Leigh White 
of the Chicago Daily News, from Ath- 
ens, Greece, is directly responsible for 
“at least a part” of the civil strife in 
that unhappy country. 

The dread disease, encouraged by 
malnutrition and squalid living condi- 
tions, now affects one out of every four 
persons in Greece. That, according to 
UNRRA officials, means that the tuber- 
culosis rate in the little Balkan country 
is about 14 times as high as in the 
United States. 

A Greek doctor, employed by 
UNRRA, told White that the great ma- 
jority of political extremists in Greece 
are tubercular. The effect of the dis- 
ease, he explained, is not merely to in- 
capacitate its victims for steady, pro- 
ductive employment. Sufferers from 
tuberculosis are also subject to periods 
of pronounced exaltation and depres- 
sion, making their political as well as 
physical temperature feverish. 

At least two-thirds of all Greek 
Communists, according to this UNRRA 
physician, are suffering from tubercu- 
losis—for which the only certain cure 
will be better food, better housing and 


better sanitation. 


Democracy. Here, certainly, is a 
moral for those Americans who main- 
tain that if we only keep enough troops 
in Europe for a long enough time, De- 
mocracy will somehow of itself be estab- 
lished throughout that stricken Conti- 
nent. Democracy cannot be established 
anywhere by policing operations. Amer- 
ican food, American physicians, Ameri- 
can aid in reconstruction of every kind 
—that will serve best to strengthen 
Democracy in Europe. 

If tubercular Greeks are turning 
fanatically to Communism the same 
tendency will soon be noted—if not 
already apparent—elsewhere. Policing 
may repress, but will not stop, this 
tragic tendency among peoples deprived 
even of hope. 

To listen to some commentators 
one might think that the world’s most 
critical problem is whether Ambassador 
Gromyko can be prevailed upon to re- 
main securely in Russia’s seat on the 
Security Council of the United Nations. 

But, when a corner of the curtain 
of news suppression is lifted, as in this 
dispatch from Athens by Leigh White, 
we come to realize that all this diplo- 
matic maneuvering is so much shadow 
boxing. Back of it the elemental forces 
of starvation, disease and social col- 
lapse are actually deciding the shape of 
things to come. 

Fundamentals. No “Security 
Council,” regardless of whether the 
Russian delegate sits or takes a walk, 
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deserves that name as long as tuber- 
culosis in Europe, and cholera in Asia, 
eat out the fabric of civilization. If the 
bodies of men are broken by famine 
and disease, along with physical col- 
lapse will go their mental balance. 

The United States has developed 
stable political institutions because our 
people have been permitted by Govern- 
ment to produce, and to distribute what 
we produce. With relative abundance 
we have had leisure to operate the 
complicated processes of Democracy, 
to hold elections, even to set aside 
from our earnings sufficient money to 
support an increasingly elaborate and 
expensive bureaucracy. 

In Europe, Government has leaned 
not to service but to the exercise of 
power for its own sake. And thus the 
people of Greece, the cradle of Western 
Civilization, have seen themselves in 
recent years over-run by alien conquer- 
ors, made pawns on the chessboard of 
European rivalries, reduced in the up- 
shot to a condition where one of every 
four is the victim of a disease which, 
here in America, we had thought well 
on the way to being eliminated. 

The Use of Power. There have 
been indications, though fewer of late, 
that we might recklessly abandon our 
precious heritage, enlarge our Govern- 
ment until it strangles us, and play the 
outworn game of power politics as 
many vanished empires have done to 
the ultimate destruction of themselves 
and their neighbors. Reports from 
Greece should serve to emphasize the 
madness of such waste of strength. 

To the Greeks, as to the diseased 
and famished everywhere, we should 
give of our substance until it hurts. But 
this we should do as an errand of 
mercy; not in any imitation of the poli- 
cies of those European imperialisms 
which have operated to breed Commu- 
nism in the very city where Aristotle 
once denotnced this doctrine. 
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The Family 


Crusade 


Superman tackles social problems in a 
new radio show that may set stand- 
ards for other children's programs 


“Tt’s a bird! It’s a plane! It’s Super- 
man!” The opening words were the same 
on last week’s radio program. But Super- 
man was in a new role that may revolu- 
tionize children’s radio entertainment. 

Reporter Clark Kent (Superman) is 
still flying high in bullet-speed adventures. 
But his do-gooding has switched from 
rescuing the distressed to fighting the 
“most dangerous menace in the world— 
the menace of hate.” Now he’s hard after 
a gang of hoodlum boys, tools of a higher- 
up fascist clique. With a priest, rabbi, 
minister, school officials, he has formed 
an Interfaith House, which will sparkplug 
their campaign against intolerance. 

A newsman, Kent naturally meets 
visiting big-wigs whom he can enlist in the 
fight. Whenever possible, he plans to let 
listeners in on interviews with leaders in 
religion, education and entertainment. 

A Long Shot. Idea behind this kind 
of program is daring since sponsors gen- 
erally have doubted its commercial worth. 
But Superman’s sponsors, the Kellogg Co., 
took a chance. 

Press and radio reaction, so far, has 
been favorable, striking home with other 
program planners. If the new Superman, 
one of radio’s top three children’s shows, 
goes over, they are likely to follow the 
trend. 

Children’s response was _ jubilant. 
They'll take their favorite champion any 
way, some parents sighed. Other adults, 
however, clapped sheepishly—they were 
the ones who comprise a third of Super- 
man’s four million listeners. 


Wait and See. Expert opinion was 
more guarded. What influence Superman 
has depends on how he’s handled, said 
child psychologist Muriel Crosby, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The motive is good, but 
script writers should avoid playing up 
plans of evil deeds that might fascinate 
some youngsters, she said. Also, punish- 
ment must be swift so listeners won’t miss 
the “crime does not pay” end, warned 
Miss Crosby. 

Superman’s crusade doesn’t end with 
radio. Though he won’t plug tolerance in 
the comic strip, his cartoonist, Joe Schus- 
ter, may put him in an educational book- 
let on “youth problems.” 

Juniors will still get their blood and 
thunder. But mothers can rest assured an 
attempt is being made to lead the children 
in the right way—the way of Superman. 


Prom Prompter 


Springtime is prom time. That leads 
girls to the all-important question of what 
to wear. 

All of fashion town is a-rustle with 
swish and swoop news of party gowns. 
The Junior Prom gang and their designers 
are talking about billowy skirts, low, 
round necklines, and tiny sleeves or none 
at all. 

And in fabrics, the big word is cotton 
—cottons in breezy prints, bold plaids, 
stripes and ginghams. Designer Hope 
Skillman, who doesn’t look much older 
than a Junior Prommer herself, is show- 
ing wonderful window pane plaids on 
white backgrounds. One of her models 
comes in slim pink and blue stripes with a 
satin finish on the stripes. 

Fun in Froth. Other designers have 
created in rayon. A gown of pastel rayon- 
linen has a long, fitted waist and wide, 


contrasting shoulder straps. Nearly all 
feature bright skirts to be worn with sheer 
blouses (simple things to copy for those 
who sew-their-own). And floating, filmy 
marquisette is still definitely dreamdust 
with teen-agers, Whether it’s fashioned in 
bare-top or cover-up styles, it’s the surest 
way to fragile femininity, 

There are also a few short formals, 
cut-down versions of the long-skirted ones. 
In all styles, colors are as fresh as pretties 
who wear them—lemon yellow, sky blue, 
party pink or merry-go-round red and 
banner blue on white. 

Whatever your choice, you'll be “in 
the know” if you top off the dress with a 
splash of color in your hair. Then pull on 
a pair of jaunty short white gloves, tuck 
your bag in hand—and away you go to 
swing or sway, 


Roll Your Own 


Homes on wheels, thousands of them 
to relieve the housing shortage—that’s the 
vision trailer producers have for houseless 
housewives. But don’t dream too soon, 
they warn. Material shortages are holding 
up production, doomed to continue slow 
for several months, 

Meantime future buyers are getting a 
taste of what’s to come in cross-country 
exhibits of model trailers, One revolution- 
ary model has two floors with three bed- 
rooms overhead. For traveling, the top 
story can be collapsed with a simple jack, 
telescoping total height from 15 to 1o ft. 

Then there is just what many women 
want: A five-room house. It’s a 35-ft. 
trailer, divided into living room, dinette, 
kitchen, bedroom and bath. Its cost, how- 
ever, will put it in most people’s “just- 
looking” category—$20,000, 

Eye-Poppers. In moderate price 


fields, manufacturers have just as big sur- 
prises. Trailers, some costing as little as 
$1,135, offer kitchens complete with effi- 
cient storage space, oven stoves, refrigera- 
tor, fluorescent lights, stainless fixtures, 
even telephones. And some of their bed- 





DATE BAITERS. Hope Skillman designed both the black, pink and white cotton skirt (left) and chartreuse dress with silver-gray overplaid (c). The 
all-over floral print (r) is a Judy ‘n’ Jill model. (SEE: Prom Prompter) 
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National Rifle Association 


BULL'S EYE. The girls out-trigger the boys at the Richmond, Ind., Rifle Club. (SEE: Hot Shots) 


rooms now boast full-sized double beds. 

The idea of getting the most into the 
least space, basic to all trailer building, is 
such a catchy business it’s got some de- 
signing families outdoing professionals. 
One musical couple figured out a way to 
squeeze both a piano and table into a tiny 
living room. Specially made with a pull- 
down top, the piano doubles as eating 
space. Working out space-savers like this 
keeps clever people paper-planning, any- 
way, until the day they'll be full-fledged 
trailerites. 


Hot Shots 


Teen-age girls have set their sights on 
a new kind of hobby—rifle shooting. As 
word of the fun spreads, more and more 
are lining up on the ranges to vie with 
male marksmen. 

In the last ro years, girls have dou- 
bled their ranks in junior rifle clubs and 
by last week they numbered a fifth of the 
total 60,000 membership, according to the 
National Rifle Association. 

Misses are as “hep” to the rifle as 
misters, said association officers who eyed 
girls competing recently in a national 
tournament. There’s praise, too, from the 
Richmond, Ind., Rifle Club. There girls 
score as high or higher than men when 
shooting prone, say the older sharp-shoot- 
ers. But boys have the edge in kneeling 
and standing positions, since their heavier 
muscles help steady guns. 

Quick on Trigger. Other coaches 
(some of them older women) claim that 
girl beginners generally pick up good tech- 
niques faster than boys. Since boys often 
think they know how to shoot, it takes 
time to rid them of the notion. 

As a soother to parents who might 
object to danger in shooting, NRA offi- 
cials point to their safety record—an al- 
most complete absence of accidents. With 
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parents assured, and more girls lured, who 
can say that shooting is a boy’s sport? 


Spring Tonic 


No need to throw away a tired straw 
hat or dingy tie. They'll revive with a 
spring cleaning just like a house. 

To make a hat sit up and take notice, 
stuff the crown with paper and place brim- 
down on a towel. Scrub gently with a 
soft brush dipped in sudsy, lukewarm 
water. Dip brush in clear water to rinse 
hat. After wiping with a dry cloth leave 
hat to dry thoroughly. If color looks 
faded, a cloth wrung from an ammonia 
solution (a tsp. ammonia te a cup water) 
will brighten it. 

A non-washable tie perks up with a 
dip in non-inflammable cleaning fluid. But 
first run basting threads up and down tie 
to keep its lining from bunching. For 
easy pressing, insert a piece of cardboard 
cut to shape. If it’s a silk tie, use press- 
ing cloth or tissue paper. 


New for the House... 


Plastic Preview. Leather-like nylon 
sheeting promises tough, durable brief- 
cases, wallets, handbags, chair seats. Still 
in research stages (partly because 90% 
of total nylon now goes into hosiery), the 
sheeting will come in a variety of colors 
and easy-to-clean textures. 

Handy Fix-It. New household whizz 
is a four-colored clay that weatherstrips 
windows, cleans silverware, unfogs wind- 
shields and glasses, seals nail holes and 
plaster cracks, mends broken china. What’s 
more, it’s said to heal chapped hands. 

No Dust, No Dirt. Glass doors that 
fit across the fireplace keep dirt, smoke, 
fumes, ashes inside, but radiate heat evenlv 
into room. Draft is regulated by small 
sliding doors at bottom. 





Cleaners are Coming 


Still in time for spring housecleaning 
are the new vacuum cleaners. Dealers 
everywhere are getting enough of various 
makes for immediate delivery. For spe- 
cific brands, however, shoppers may have 
to wait up to three months. 

Except for a little streamlining, stand- 
ard tank and upright models look and run 
like their pre-war selves, wear 1942 price 
tags, too. 

Hidden Holders. But bagless mod- 
els, priced between $80 and $go like the 
others, are “1946.” Actually, most aren’t 
what the name says, since bags are hidden 
in a floor unit, much like tank models. 
Difference is that bags are made of dis- 
posable paper or cloth. Some machines 
collect dirt in a small, easy-to-dump metal 
pan, fitted with paper filters to snag hair- 
pins, string, buttons. 

The bagless idea is not strictly new, 
according to one company that pioneered 
nine years ago with a model that receives 
dirt in a basin of water. Claimed to be 
absolutely dustproof, it not only. draws 
dust right from the air, but with pine oil 
added to the water, sucks up noxious 
odors. 


Fabricated Round-Up 


Flameproof, perspiratfon-resistant, 
mothproof, mildewproof—labels such as 
these tell the story of war-developed fab- 
rics. 

One by one the materials have come 
out of overworked test tubes, made a mild 
splash in the press. Assembled in full 
array, adaptable for civilian use, they now 
number more than roo, range from film- 
iest chiffons to heavy rug material. 

Each of the new synthetic fabrics has 
been developed to meet specific needs. 
such as greater strength, lighter weight, 
protection against difficult climatic condi- 
tions. Among the latest contributions are 
fortisan, now going into rainwear fabrics, 
and syntilite, the first plastic film with 
texture. 

Samson. Fortisan lays claim to be- 
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Plastic Film Corp 
FRILLY PLASTIC. Syntilite skirts shed dirt. 
(SEE: Fabricated Round-Up) 
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Du Pont Co. 


” TOUGH LIGHTWEIGHT. Not even sharp heels 
dent nylon. (SEE: New for the House .. .) 


ing among the strongest of all known fab- 









rics. It is made from acetate fibers | is. te, 
va stretched to very fine yarn. It gave war- | 
* time service in parachutes constructed to § 

drop heavy equipment from planes, “- —_ i — 
at Syntilite, now perfected for use in Yer Large surface oven for YS Convenient lifter rack 
id | both apparel and home furnishings, is just =| complete meals, roasts, FY for casserole dishes 
rT one more fabric with a charmed life. It is vegetables and potatoes. and other small utensils. 


said to resist cracking, scuffing, water or 
mildew. Already marketed in plain-colored | 
shower curtains, garment bags, rainwear, | 
syntilite will soon burst into prints for use | 
| in curtains, slipcovers, dressing table 
skirts, aprons. 

More to Come. Still the fabric revo- 
lution goes on. Further use of plastic 
treatment is expected to produce warm | 


n- 





h winter clothing one-fourth as heavy as 
present garments. And word comes from | 





chemical laboratories that there’s more : 
good goods ahead from soya beans, chicken | (Ns High domed cover to in- 3\7)) Smooth flat top for 
feathers, redwood bark, peanuts, corn— SW =| ; 
; = crease depth of roaster nl working space when 
even seaweed and milkweed. > " 
for large fowl! or for whole ham. roaster is not in use. 


Fo oO d ' = jX addition to the regular oven, 


the Monarch Roaster Range 
gives you an extra, auxiliary 
oven at cooking-top height .. . 
convenient for roasting complete 
meals, casserole dishes, and 
quick baking. Reduces fuel cost. 
Ask your nearest Monarch dealer 
for complete information. 


MALLEABLE IRON 
RANGE CO. 
4056 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 














Egg Bumpers 


Eggs have sprouted wings especially | 
for small-town people. 

Though airmail egg delivery is noth- | 
ing new to city families, it wasn’t until 
someone thought up a rubber mail bag 
that fragile -cargo could be picked up or 
dropped in places without airports. 

First to use the new bag is All Amer- 
ican Aviation, now running an air pickup 
service in 118 eastern communities, by- 
passed by major airlines. Planes carry a 
long, trailing hook that swoops down, 
catches up the bag, reels it in. For de- 
livery, cargo is carefully re-packed, then 
dropped straight, but safely, to earth. 
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International 


POPPED IN OVEN—And delivered fresh to 

wheat-saving housewives is a new kind of bread 

made from popcorn flour. Price will be slightly 
higher than wheat loaves. 


Return Engagement 


It’s pineapple and strawberry time 
again. This year grocers’ bins are full, 
but not for long. Empty shelves at day’s 
end show shoppers take fruit for dessert 
to save sugar for starving Europeans. 

For the first time since 1941, Cuban 
and Puerto Rican pineapple is arriving to 
swell supplies from U.S. and Mexican 
plantations. As a welcome-back, here’s a 
sugarless dessert honoring other returned 
veterans like dates and marshmallows: 

Heavenly Hash: Mix 1 c. chopped 
fresh pineapple, 1 c. chopped cashew nuts, 
1 c. cut marshmallows, 1 c. chopped dates, 
4 c¢. heavy cream, whipped. Chill well, 
stirring occasionally. Serves 6. 

Strawberry crops are best since 1942, 
though prices remain at high 1945 levels. 
But for a luxury, here’s a sugar-saving 
dish that also meets the famine commit- 
tee’s request for open-faced pastry: 

Strawberry Scone Ring: Sift to- 
gether 2 c. flour, 3 tsps. baking powder, 
1 tsp. salt, 1 tbsp, sugar. Cut or rub in 
3 tbsps. shortening. Beat 1 egg, add § c. 
milk, and add to flour mixture. Stir only 
until flour is well moistened. Pour batter 
into greased eight-inch ring mold. Bake 
in moderately hot oven (400°) for 20-25 
minutes. When baked, unmold and fill cen- 
ter with 1 qt. slightly sweetened crushed 
strawberries, 


Food Tips 


Danish Thaw. Newcomer to the 
frozen food field is unbaked Danish pastry. 
Plain or cinnamon, four to a package, the 
pastries take two hours to thaw and rise, 
20 minutes to bake. , 

Soup Stretchers. Vegetable soup 
gains bulk when light-as-air dumplings are 
steeped in its juices. Add color, food 
value to pea soup with hard-cooked egg 
slices floating on top. Crisp bacon snip- 
pets give tomato soup a lusty flavor. 

* Citrus Shorties. For tantalizing fla- 
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vor, top broiled fish with grapefruit sec- 
tions the last 10 minutes of broiling. Swirl 
grapefruit sections on top of a sweet po- 
tato casserole before it takes its oven trip. 
Or mix grapefruit slices with beets or spin- 
ach, and heat through. 

All Wrapped Up. Frozen foods rate 
a new waterproof aluminum foil package. 
By substituting one wrapper for both in- 
ner and outer, it cuts freezing time from 
30 to 50%. This means higher food qual- 
ity. better color, manufacturers claim, 


More Than Beans 


Ina Lindman had fought a battle 
in food—and won. For that she wore 
last . week the Distinguished Civilian 
Service award, the Navy’s highest civilian 
honor. 

It was a man-sized job that this home 
economist tackled when “Gold Braid” 
asked her to revise the 1927 Navy cook- 
book. Creating menus to tickle gob-to- 
admiral palates was one thing—writing 
them in Navy cook’s language was an- 
other. 

But Ina measured up, came through 
with a shipshape cookbook, which sal- 
vaged only a baked bean recipe from the 
old. In between the new blue-and-gold 
covers are tips that can well be recon- 
verted for home cooks feeding returning 
seamen. 

Spice of Life. “Give them plenty 
of variety, imagination in daily menus,” 
advises the expert. “Don’t even serve the 
same food the same day each week.” 

Since breakfast was the meal on 
which the Navy sailed to victory, make it 
hearty, she says. Must items: Fruits or 
fruit juice; cereal with milk; a main dish 
of ham, eggs, sausages, creamed dried 


beef, fried mush, French toast or hot 
cakes. 

Salad should be served at least once 
a day, desserts both at noon and night. 
Lastly, if you give all meals contrast in 
food color, texture and flavor, landlubbers, 
too, will award you. 





International 
CHOW CITED. Winner of Navy DCS is Ina 
Lindman. (SEE: More Than Beans) 


Health 


Bootleg Cure 


Two young people’s illness gave a 
New York grand jury a task last week— 
to investigate tales of black-marketing of 
streptomycin, mold-derived antibiotic drug 
(see “Miracle” Maker, p. 40). 

Mayor Edward S. Carlin of Rahway, 
N.J., spurred the action. To him had come 
Julius Diamond, Philadelphia electrician 
whose son’s life was endangered by a col- 
onic infection. Diamond had tried to get 
streptomycin himself from the Rahway 
plant of Merck Chemical Co.—unsuccess- 
fully. 

In New York Mayor Carlin found 
more ammunition: A New York physician 
had failed to get the drug through applica- 
tion to Dr. Chester Keefer, Boston, dis- 
tributing agent for the National Research 
Council. The New Yorker then tried the 
black market, bought enough to save 14- 
year-old Silverne Gilbert from bacterial 
endocarditis—at seven times the legal 
price. 

Disturbing. New York law officers 
found two trails: (1) physicians who had 
surplus streptomycin left from their allot- 
ments, hadn’t turned it in, found it miss- 
ing and (2) thefts in New Jersey hos- 
pitals and research laboratories. 

Meanwhile, Mayor Carlin howled 
“dictatorship” at the government system 
of one-man control. No help to him was 
young Diamond’s doctor, who told report- 
ers the youth wasn’t in much danger and 
streptomycin probably wouldn’t help him 
anyway. Government distributing agen- 
cies backed him up. Colonic ulcers did 
not yield to the drug, they said, and the 
supply was too short to allow random use. 

System. Federal Security officials, 
whose technicians test all streptomycin 
produced (unlike penicillin, it can be poi- 
sonous), explained the rationing system: 
Army and Navy take 60% to treat their 
paraplegics (veterans with spinal wounds, 
paralyzed below the waist, subject to in- 
ternal infections). The rest (9,000 doses 
per month) is allotted by Dr. Keefer to 
cases where treatment and experiment can 
be combined or to emergency cases where 
success is certain, 

Eleven drug firms are rushing strepto- 
mycin plants, officials explain. They add: 
The rationing system is the same as that 
used for penicillin. It assures that when 
real supplies appear, scientists will be able 
to tell physicians at once where and how 
to use the drug. 


Hypnosis at Home 


Yes, the best snores of all came from 
Carnegie Hall. The speaker of the evening 
(Apr. 5) had put nearly all his hearers to 
sleep—in only five minutes. 

Surprising as it may seem, this made 
the speaker happy. He was Ralph Slater, 
35-year-old, British-born hypnotist. And 
surprising also was the source of his doze- 
inducing words. They came from a stage 
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SNOOZE-CASTER. Sleepers in Carnegie Hall 
showed hypnotist Ralph Slater could .. . 


phonograph and purplish plastic record. 

This sleepytime disc, Slater told his 
listeners (after waking them up), they 
would be able to buy the next day at music 
stores throughout the U.S. He had grooved 
his trance-talk for De Luxe Recor 's, Lin- 
den, N.J., to be sold at $5.25-per (un- 
breakable) platter. 

Boom. Since then, according to Jules 
Braun, De Luxe president, 170.000 wake- 
ful Americans have bought Slater sleep- 
spiels. Purchasers include one public li- 
brary (!), one psychiatric laboratory and 
at least one hospital. 

Dealers were asked not to let cus- 
tomers play the record before buying it. 
Presumably this was to prevent drowsing 
in stores’ listening-booths, but skeptics 
scoffed: What good is a soothing sleep- 
record—when you have to get up and turn 
it over halfway through the spellbinding? 
And who shuts it off? 

Actually, in Part I of the record, 
Slater tells the listener: (1) sleep isn’t 
guaranteed, especially to doubters; (2) 
obviously someone else must turn the rec- 
ord off, and (3) to begin with, the subject 
should stop smoking, relax, dim all lights. 
Part 2 starts: “Now we are ready to go to 
sleep.” Slater’s voice and soft music go 





European 
- . « deliver dozes by record as easily as 
in person. (SEE: Hypnotism at Home) 
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OME owners! Fill in the sign 

above with today’s value of 
your own home. Then check the 
amount of your present insurance 
against that figure. 

This is a serious appeal from the 
fire insurance business to act in 
your own interest—to protect the 
greatly increased value of your 
property. 

The value of your home might 
well be from 30% to 50% more 
today than in 1939. Yesterday’s in- 
surance cannot cover today’s higher 
property values. 

The increase in value of your 
furniture, rugs, clothing, jewelry 
may represent additional thou- 





A phone call 
may save 
you the difference 


sands in assets you stand to lose if 
fire destroys your home and be- | 
longings. 

Fire losses every day are awaken- 
ing home owners to these tremen- 
dous increases in property values— 
too late! We who live and work in 
the fire insurance business see this 
daily evidence piling up—evidence 
of the tragic and needless losses 
home owners are suffering through 
inadequate insurance protection. 

In this critical nation-wide situa- 
tion—we urge you to get in touch 
with your local UNITED STATES 
FIRE Agent. A telephone 
call to him today may ; 
save you thousands. 





LLIAM STREET, NEW YORK(N. Y. 
PHGANIZED 1 
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LIVE AGUIDED LIFE 


not a haphazard existence!) KNOW the 
PEACE that comes with Knowledge and Un- 


derstanding. 4 pocket-size booklets of essential 
information that will 


guide you on the PATH 
to HEALTH, CONTENTMENT and SUC- 
CESSFUL LIVING: 
THE PLAN AND ‘PURPOSE [OF OUR CREATION 
THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM 
* THE LAW OF SUCCESS THAT] NEVER FAILS | 


THREE, "FIVE AND SEVEN STEPS TO PEACE 
POWER AND PLENTY 


All four for $1.00 
The Christine Brotherhood 
P-Box 52 York, Pa. 


if you are Alive, LIVE! 
Be a Credit to your Creator! 
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FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental 
plates so much firmer and snugger that one can eat 
and talk with greater comfort and security; in many 
cases almost as well as with natural teeth. Klutch 
lessens the constant fear of a dropping, rocking, 
chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists. ... If your 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- 
tutes, but send us 10c and we will mail you a generous 
trial box. Ol. P. Inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4602-E, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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ATHFINDER presents 

news and views from Wash- 
ington, with the Purina Mills 
show, ‘“Op'ry House Matinee”’ 
every Saturday at 1 P. M. 
Eastern Standard Time overthe 
Mutual Network. Listen in! 
See your local newspaper for 
time and station. 





on for three minutes, ending with “sleep, 
sleep, sleep.” 

Only the Beginning. Not satisfied to 
be merely Morpheus’ middlemen, Braun 
and Slater plan new De Luxe hypnotic rec- 
ords for the near future. They will enlist 
listeners’ subconscious minds to help them 
(1) quit smoking, (2) stop drinking, (3) 
diet to reduce, (4) keep health and youth, 
(5) escape nervous strain, and (6) de- 
velop “success” personalities. A whole 
eight-platter course is planned for sale to 
doctors with stubborn patients. 

Smart. Slater, who first burst into 
print by putting a Mutual Broadcasting 
studio-full of people to sleep (including 
Braun) spends most of his time on vaude- 
ville tours. However, he is careful to keep 
science and stage apart and very, very 
cagy about doctors. He invited 1,000 of 
them to the Carnegie Hall demonstration. 
During the war he won Army recognition 
for psychiatric work with soldiers. No 
one questions his skill as a hypnotist, but 
psychiatrists are non-committal about his 
recordings. 


Eye-Supply Problem 


People have thrilled over news of 
races-against-time by the Eye Bank for 
Sight Restoration—airplanes rushing re- 
frigerated eye-tissue to blind patients, or 
patients being flown cross-country for 
operations in New York, 

Cornea (eye-lens) tissue won’t last 
long unnourished by living blood, people 
were told. But some still wondered why 
lens-muscles had to come from such dis- 
tant places, or from the eyes of living 
volunteers. Didn’t people with healthy 
eyes die nearby every day? 

Last week an announcement from the 
Eye Bank in New York explained this. 
After long delay, the State legislature had 
passed a law allowing a dead man’s sur- 
vivors to contribute his eyes. 

Old Rules. Until then, in New York 
a man couldn’t even will his own eyes to 
the Bank. After death, his body was no 
longer his property. It wasn’t property at 
all. It was at the disposal of the state, 
which was forbidden to mutilate it. Even 
unclaimed bodies had to be kept—too long 
for eye-transplanting. 

Explained Mrs. Henry Breckenridge, 
Eye Bank director: Nearly all 48 states 
have laws as clumsy as New York’s. Some 
are worse. Most are formalizations of 
“common law” (sanctified custom dating 
from medieval times). Their original pur- 
poses are forgotten. 

Half-Measure. A’ few states’ penal 
codes were revised under medical pressure 
in the 1920s to include “anatomical acts,” 
but these put only bodies of “paupers and 
public charges” at science’s disposal. 

Now, in New York, eye tissue for the 
blind may meet the demand. Also, to mark 
its first anniversary (May 1) the Eye 
Bank will give surgeons in six states schol- 
arships to study corneal grafting and estab- 
lish two research fellowships. 

Despite this, Eye Bank sponsors 
know, lens-transplanting remains only a 
vague promise to the blind as long as 
bodies remain “untouchable.” 


Religion 





Bachrach 


TOWN CRIER. Rev. Greeley thought Boston 
big, not good. (SEE: Soul of a City) 


Soul of a City 


A sermon in time has saved many a 
man—and Dana McLean Greeley, min- 
ister of Boston’s staid old Arlington Street 
Unitarian Church, knew it. He didn't 
know if one would save a city—but he 
could try. 

Last week Unitarians across the land 
had a chance to read that sermon in their 
monthly magazine The Christian Register. 

Using Boston as an example, 37-year- 
old Rev. Greeley told of “moral bank- 
ruptcy” applicable to any big U.S. city 
that “puts financial interests before 
ideals.” 

Evils. Main phases of the decline 
against which he directed his sermon: 

Cities so jam-packed that many citi- 
zens are forced into suburbs where they 
have no active voice in the city’s control. 
“(The city becomes] a community of sep- 
arate municipalities, all dependent upon 
each other, all parts of one body, yet re- 
fusing to recognize that dependence and 
that partnership.” 

Cultural and economic blocs within 
the city itself make it “a house divided 
against itself.” Co-operation is viewed 
only in the light of economic return. 
“There is no medium for . . . common 
action, no unified thinking and planning.” 

In the actual operation of local gov- 
ernment, Rev. Greeley blamed the people 
for “too little participation.” In that 
charge was the echo of days when city- 
dwellers attended their town-hall meetings 
as faithfully as church—as do most in 
smaller towns today. 

Mob Psychology. In terms of public 
expression he said “newspapers reflect 
more than correct low standards and. er- 
roneous public opinions ... [they yield] 
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to the acclaiming mood of the mob rather 
than to the sober judgment of the com- 
munity.” Even the pulpits, he said, “are 
not untouched by expediency and 
business considerations.” 

To combat all those things: “Our citi- 
zens should be alert, our children trained, 
to the responsibilities of a democracy. The 
people must awake to save the city and 
not slumber in a comfortable social isola- 
tionism or, at most, complain in the pri- 
vacy of their own parlors.” 

Churches’ Duty. For the churches, 
too, he insisted on similar responsibility: 
“The Church... serves only half its pur- 
pose, if, while helping individuals, it fails 
to detect and correct what is wrong in the 
town or city.” 

To Unitarians that attitude was tradi- 
tional. Throughout the denomination’s 
150-year course in this country “service 
to man”’ had ranked equally with worship 
of God; moral and civic development had 
been considered more important than ad- 
herence to doctrinal dogma. 


Cash, Not Clash 


Religious groups may clash over the- 
ologies but there can be no dispute on 
practices of charity, reasoned Methodists 
concerned with overseas relief. 

Result: Last week the denomination’s 
check for $10,000 was in the hands of the 


United Jewish Appeal to aid members of 
that faith in Europe. Explained Bishop 
Herbert Welch, Methodist relief official, 


it’s “a token of the common task of bring- 
ing relief to the suffering, hope to the 
despairing.” 


Last Chance 


In Tokyo’s Sugamo prison 600 Jap- 
anese war criminals were given opportun- 
ity for some better-late-than-never Chris- 
tianity. That number of New Testaments, 
printed in Nipponese by the American 
Bible Society, were shipped into Sugamo 
for distribution among prisoners. 

Earlier, Jap-Christian clergymen had 


NEVER TOO LATE. Stone walls, 
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been allowed to serve as chaplains in the 
prison, for the first time in history. 

Elgewhere in the city similar signs 
sprouted: A weekly paper devoted entirely 
to Christian affairs in Japan drew a sup- 
ply-exhausting 10,000 buyers during its 
first week (April 15), and 95,000 “men on 
the streets” gobbled up Testaments pub- 
lished by the Japanese Bible Society. 

At the Imperial Palace, however, at 
least one citizen of Tokyo resisted the 
evangelism. From royal spokesmen came 
an emphatic denial of recurring American 
reports that Emperor Hirohito is ‘“‘on the 
verge of becoming a Christian.” 


“lf | Had the Wings .. . 


In death cells of many U.S. 
condemned men sang hymns, 
they’d almost forgotten. 

“But why wait until that last min- 
ute?” the Rev. E. P. Woodroff, pastor of 
Memphis’ Seventh Street Baptist Church, 
asked himself. Result: Early this year he 
took half-a-dozen lusty-lunged members 
of the congregation, some church pam- 
phlets, hymnals and a portable organ to 
the city jail for Sunday prayer service. 
Purpose: To offer prisoners religion before 
they sink deeper in crime. 


prisons 
said prayers 


Perseverance. First reactions were 
discouraging. Prisoners tore up the pam- 


phlets, shouted down the hymn singers, 
flushed toilets to drown out the organ. 
Others snored off binges. But Rev. Wood- 


roff and his friends kept coming back. 
By last week the church folk could 
see their plan beginning to work. Prison- 
ers pressed against the bars to sing the 
hymns, listened silently to sermons, read 
the pamphlets and passed them on. 
Converts. Now, at least one inmate 
each week unashamedly vows to join the 
church of his choice, get an honest job 


when released, Later checks show most 
keep their word, 
Soon Rev. Woodroff hopes that 


whenever the prisoners sing 7/f J Had the 
Wings of an Angel they'll have something 
in mind besides escape. 
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Religious News Service 


iron bars made a church. (SEE: “It | Had the Wings .. .") 














FIRST STEP 
STOCKS 


FOR A LONG TERM PROGRAM 
OF SUCCESSFUL INVESTING 


One of thé most important studies this 
company has ever released is being 
distributed to our nation-wide clientele 
of.investors—HOW LONG WILL THE 
BOOM LAST? 


If you are seeking advice—when to 
sell—which securities to buy for a 
predicted further advance—which in- 
dustries to buy into and which to 
avoid—be sure to get this analysis 
prepared by the largest firm of in- 
vestment analysts in America. 


SEND FOR THIS SPECIAL STUDY TODAY! 


Clip a dollar to this ad, attach your 

s name and address, and we will send you 
the study, HOW LONG WILL TH 
BOOM LAST? In addition, we will send 
you 3 issues of THE OUTLOOK, a sere 
vice for investors. 


Offer open to new readers only 


STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 


345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N.Y. 
A-791.703 











Concrete Waterproofing 
Tufcrete TUFSEAL 


ts for waterproofing concrete block 
and other buildings above ground 
on outside walis. It penetrates the 
surface, protecting against tem- 
perature changes, dampness, alkali 
or efflorescence. Brushed on, two 
coats, clear or mixed with color. 







TUFCRETE COMPANY 
Dept. E, Des Moines 9,lowa 


CHORE GIRL 


| Back again to lighten your work. Better than ever because 
| of war-born improvements, Ask for me ot your favorite 


store. Accept only the genuine with my picture on the tag 


and name stamped on eyelet fastener. 10¢ everywhere, 














I'll help you get extra cash to fill your 
ketbook—to live on. Supply food and 
Pousehold prodvcts to regular cusvomers. 
No previous experience or = 
pa) needed to start. I'll send f 
assortment of products to test 
and show. Start full or spare 
me. Premium offers, big 
monthly bargains. RUSH 
NAME today for outfit. 
Give aesrest express 


BLAIR, 78-BJ, Lynchburg, Va. office. Hurry! 


Wreyc]-9.\. a 
COLDFOAM 
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AT PAINT AND 
HDWARE STORES 


F, O. B. 


Royersford, Pa. 
TABLE SEGMENT—Shows degree of table 


tilt—graduated. SPLITTER—Hard tem- 
per cold rolled steel. GUARD—Aluminum. 
MITER GAUGE— Aluminum. Accurately 
graduated 45° each side of center, BEAR- 
INGS—(2) Oillite bronze. CAPACITY—-O 
to 2%", TABLE—12”x14”, 
SHIPPING WEIGHT——44 Ibs. 


AMERICAN MACHINE & TOOL CO., Inc. 


DEPT. C «© ROYVERSFORD, PA. 














HEN science enters the scullery, 
Wiersicess ducks out the window. 

Almost daily, engineers offer new 
ways of saving time and moticn in the 
kitchen. 

Designs for eliminating those extra 
steps begin with arrangement of work 


areas. Kitchens are made L-shaped, U- 


shaped, even triangular. Then there’s the 
peninsula type, featuring a breakfast bar 
that juts out into the room; and the island 
kitchen with sink cabinet plunk in the 
room center, handy to all work surfaces. 
come storage areas built to 


Next 





1. NO MESS. A pull-out sifter which stores 
flour has a control valve that releases just 
the amount of flour ordered in the recipe. 
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Kitchen Cues 


hold utensils and food items where and 
when needed. That means room for some 
pans at the sink, others at the stove, with 
mixing bowls next to baking ingredients. 
Some cupboards are fitted with doors like 
roll-top desks. One has revolving shelves 
that do away with bothersome shuffling. 
Almost all are adjustable or tiered to fit 
what’s stored and avoid waste space. 
There seems no end to conveniences 
new appliances offer. Stoves almost cook 
on their own. One model has four burners 
strung in a line across the back to cut 
burn hazards, add work space in the front. 





2. LESS WASTE. Right timely is a built-in 
metal drawer with racks and vents that 
keep cake or bread edible to final crumb. 





Refrigerators and freezers, too, have new 
assets; dishwashing machines, automatic 
washing machines and garbage disposal 
units have been designed with an eye to 
mass production and lower costs. 

But not all stress is on utility. Beauty 
scores high with sleek modern lines and 
varied color combinations predominating. 

Best news of course is that many of 
the model innovations will soon go into 
production, on to markets. Typical of the 
new kitchens is one now on display at a 
large New York furniture store. Pictures 
of it here show how dreams come true. 


OE 


3. FOR HASTE. Sliding bins hold fruit and 
green 
reach; grilled door lets the air circulate. 


vegetables in easy sight, quick 
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4. FIRE MAGIC. Stove clocks, dials to control heat put pot-watching in the dark ages. 5, HOT TIP, Stove’s warming unit keeps 
Overhead cabinet doors that open flat against the wall say goodbye to head bumps. food steaming, warms plates in the racks. 





6. OPENS WIDE. Garbage pail pops out 7. PULLS OUT. An extra table, hidden in 8, FILES AWAY. Clumsy trays line up neat- 


automatically as sink door is opened. the cabinet, is designed for sit-down jobs. ly between these tubular chrome bars. 





International 


9. NEAT TRICK—NO DRIP, A tuck-away electric drier that’s as convenient for nylons as dish towels completes the model kitchen. 
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The Town 


Outbreak 


Mobs overrun Montana copper town 
before order is restored; police 
blame riots on teen-age gangs 


High up on the Continental Divide, 
Butte (pop. 37,000), largest city in Mon- 
tana, is overwhelmingly a copper town. 
From properties of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. flows the reddish metal that is 
the city’s financial lifeblood. 

As a mining center, Butte had known 
labor strife before. Gunplay flared in a 
1920 battle between pickets and special 
officers. Strikers marched through the 
streets in 1934, painted “scab” on the 
homes of non-striking workers. But for 
10 years there had been no trouble. 

By last week, however, this calm had 
been shattered. Without warning, violence 
shot through the city. Gangs of vandals 
ripped through private homes, overturned 
furniture, destroyed radios, dishes and 
mirrors, chopped down porches and tossed 
household goods into the street. For four 
nights the terror continued unabated. 
Nothing like it had happened in the city 
before. 

When Butte counted up it found 15 
houses seriously damaged; scores of others 
with broken windows or doors, other mi- 
nor damage; two youths wounded by stray 
bullets; three adults and a dozen teen- 
agers held for questioning; an entire city 
aroused; damage totaling thousands, 

How Come? The next question was: 
How could it happen? For the answer, au- 
thorities reviewed events beginning with 
a strike of 3,500 CIO Anaconda workers 
in a wage dispute. 

Two days after the strike began the 
first violence occurred in scattered rock 
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throwing through the city. Groups of 
youngsters began forming in the streets. 
The next night the homes of tr mine 
maintenance workers, responsible for keep- 
ing idle mines pumped dry, were wrecked. 
Butte’s 18 policemen and 12 sherift’s dep- 
uties found themselves unable to cope with 
the situation. Three more houses were 
wrecked the following night. 

The CIO disclaimed responsibility for 
the riots, sent members into the ranks of 
special police and sheriff patrols to stop 
the mobs, formally deplored the outbreak. 
Gradually peace officers got the upper 
hand. 

One Fence:—25¢. Apparently, said 
police, the riots were started by teen-age 
boys, a few women and some men who 
thought they were aiding the miners’ 
cause. Several youngsters said they were 
paid to destroy the homes of non-striking 
mine maintenance men. 

Said one boy: “I was paid $1.55 by 
a man to do ‘a good job’ wrecking a 
house.” Said another: “A woman paid me 
25¢ to tear down a fence.” Probation offi- 
cer John Sheehan planned to question ap- 
proximately 100 youthful suspects. 


Wanted: A Future 


Three years ago, the town was non- 
existent. Nine months ago its name was 
emblazoned across the world as_ the 
“home” of the atom bomb. Today, Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., is a thriving community, 
but a question dogs its soul: What will it 
be like three years from now? 

The question is of paramount interest 
not only to Oak Ridge residents, but to 
the entire section of east Tennessee in 
which the town is located. For this war- 
born city, whose population soared to a 
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WALLS STILL UP. But not much more is left of non-striking Butte, Mont., copper worker's home 
otter vondals wrecked it. (SEE: Outbreak) 
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TEENABELLE.......... by CAL 
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“Bosworth named his car after me—he says he 
can't live without either of us.” 


peak of 75,000 at one time during hos- 
tilities has been a vital factor in the eco- 
nomics, business and prosperity of its sur- 
rounding territory. 

Just now 47,000 persons live in Oak 
Ridge and some 36,700 find employment 
in the various scientific plants there. Oak 
Ridge citizens are gardening, holding for- 
ums, planning improvements, maintaining 
civic groups and clubs and generally de- 
veloping a strong community spirit. 

Uncertain. But all this is taking 
place in an_air of uncertainty. With no 
assurance of definite and stable employ- 
ment in the future, many key administra- 
tive personnel, scientists and physicists are 
leaving or have left. 

What Oak Ridge needs before settling 
down and becoming a permanent Ameri- 
can community is word from Washington 
giving it the go-ahead on peacetime atomic 
work. That may be forthcoming if present 
plans go through to establish a pilot, or 
experimental, plant in Oak Ridge to test 
atomic power for industrial uses. 


Citizens of Dana, Ind. (pop. 845), 
chose a special way to mark the first anni- 
versary (Apr. 18) of the death of Dana’s 
most distinguished son—Ernie Pyle, war 
correspondent who was killed by a Jap 
machine-gun bullet on Ie Shima. 

They announced a park, dedicated to 
Pyle’s memory, will be established on U.S. 
Highway 36 about a mile from Dana. The 
park, acquired through contributed funds, 
will be ready for use this summer. 

In the park will be erected a duplicate 
of the Pyle monument now standing on 
the South Pacific island, 


Smaller Papers Please Copy 


Established in 1861, the Elizabeth, 
Pa., Herald is a weekly newspaper-serving 
its: home community of 2,976 people and 
surrounding territory. Well aware of its 
journalistic limitations, the Herald at- 
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tempts no bombast over circulation or 
news coverage. 

But that is not to say that the paper 
is unaware-of its assets. Under its mast- 
head on Page One, the Herald carries this 
slogan: 

“The only newspaper in the world 
that gives a whoop about Elizabeth, West 
Elizabeth and Vicinity.” 


Synthetic Ghost Town 


Buena Park, Cal. (pop. 2,491), 22 
miles from Los Angeles, has one of the 
unique attractions of the state—a ghost 
town of the Old West. 

No, it’s not the usual abandoned min- 
ing or gold rush town that crops up every 
once in a while, It’s a “synthetic” town 
created near Buena Park by Walter Knott, 
California berry grower. 

As a child, Knott sat at his grand- 
mother’s knee to hear tales of the West of 
wild and woolly days. Grandma had gone 
to California by covered wagon from Vir- 
ginia, via Texas, and what she hadn’t seen 
or experienced in the way of adventure 
wasn't in the book. Knott acquired an in- 
terest in Western history he never was to 
forget. 

So now he owns and operates a place 
so colorful and unusual that it draws thou- 
sands of tourists. And, while it’s a “syn- 
thetic’ ghost town, it’s synthetic only in 
respect to its location on the Knott 
farm. For all of the buildings and their 
furnishings were brought in piecemeal 
from real abandoned towns in Nevada, 
Arizona and other states. Some buildings 
were transported in their ‘entirety. Some 
were assembled by combining the most 
picturesque features of two or three 
others. 

It's Growing. Knott’s town, inciden- 
tally, is getting bigger, which admittedly 
is unusual for the “ordinary” type of ghost 
community. Knott keeps adding to it 
whenever he finds a piece of Westiana that 
he likes. 

Ghost Town (that’s its only name) 
has three or four streets as unpaved and 








International 


HOMECOMING. Denison, Tex., prepares Eisen- 

hower birthplace for visit last week by Gen. Ike. 

Mrs. A. M. Morris wheels in baby buggy. Mrs. 

E. L. Hailey (r) aids Mrs. Jennie Jackson, Ike's 
old nurse. 


dusty as any the West ever knew and a 
host of ramshackle buildings. Along the 
principal thoroughfare are such important 
structures as the Silver Dollar saloon, a 
hotel, the Buffalo Steak restaurant, the 
Postoffice and town jail, Other buildings 
include a Chinese laundry, assayer’s office 
and printing shop. 

Adjoining the jail is the cemetery. 
(Sample epitaph: “1857 — Here Lies 
Ephraim Butts, Good, Upright Citizen. 
Weighed 310 Pounds. Open Wide Ye 
Pearly Gates.”) In early Western days 
burial grounds were surrounded by high 
fences to keep coyotes and other wild ani- 
mals from digging up the graves. Knott’s 
cemetery is similarly equipped. 

Lending realism to all this are carved 
wooden figures in various buildings and 
such odds and ends as a stagecoach, a cov- 
ered wagon, and an old logging wheel. 

Once a Hobby. Knott started Ghost 
Town as a hobby in connection with a 
roadside restaurant he runs with his wife. 


“But now,” he says, “it’s drawing so 
many visitors I want to make it as realis- 
tic as possible. Lots of tourists have never 
seen a ghost town and they enjoy poking 
around and seeing ours. 

“All our buildings and exhibits are 
open and there is no admission charge to 
anything in Ghost Town.” 


Hot Time 


Everything is peaches down in Geor- 
gia as the Marietta fire department makes 
ready to hang up another national award 
plaque on the enginé house wall, 

For the second time in two years 
Marietta has won first prize in its popula- 
tion class (20,000 to 50,000) in the na- 
tionwide fire prevention contest sponsored 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the National Fire Waste Council. 

Marietta was to receive its bronze 
plaque this week at the annual meeting of 
the Chamber in Atlantic City. This award 
will be placed beside last year’s “first 
place” and the “fourth place” that it won 
in 1943. 

Marietta fire prevention leaders at- 
tribute the town’s success in the national 
contest chiefly to educational work among 
children and frequent firemen’s inspection 
of business and residential buildings. 

On the Ball. Sparkplug in chasing 
sparks is Fire Chief Howard Schaefer who 
sees to it that the fire prevention drive 
covers the city like a blanket. He has no 
once-a-year inspection — firemen swarm 
over the area many times a year. They 
visit every business place and home, mak- 
ing suggestions, building up individual pre- 
cautions. 

Fireproof shingles or roofing have 
been put on practically all houses that had 
wood shingles. Frequent school drills are 
held with uniformed firemen on the scene. 
Three national awards say Schaefer’s sys- 
tem works. 

That’s why the town really turns out 
when the department parades its shiny 
red engines and other equipment on Fire 
Prevention Day. 


Thornrose Photos 


TENDERFEET BEWARE! Walter Knott, Buena Park, Cal., recreates old Wild West town. Present-day tourists (left) inspect its main street while Bad 
Man "One-Eyed Ike” (r) puts town's barber on the spot. Yep, they're dummies. (SEE: Synthetic Ghost Town) 
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International 


Tough guy? 


Internationa) 


Look out behind! 


Chicago: Inventors Show fea- 
tured tiny mirrors for eyeglasses 
(above, left). Charley Bradford uses 
them to foil kibitzers—leaves it up to 
you to figure out other advantages. 

North Castle, N.Y.: Perlie Mac- 
Kenzie’s pet Belgian hare proved him- 
self a fighter, turned on a pursuing dog, 
trounced it thoroughly. 

Los Angeles: Raymond and Jo- 
seph Archer, 13 and 15, ran away, 
holed up in an airplane tire (below) 
until a night watchman evicted them. 


RUNAWAY WEEK. 


Atlanta, Ga.: Western Union 
clerk Louise Coker asked for identifi- 
cation before cashing a check for a sol- 
dier, cashed it when he took out his 
false teeth, showed her his name, serial 
number engraved on the plate. 

West Orange, N.J.: Citizens, 
weary of being stung, got the city 
council to pass a law, banish beehives 
from the town. 

Van Dyke, Mich.: Teacher objec- 
tions to Beverly Cort’s brief costume 
for her “Salome” dance in a high school 
show caused a student strike, consider- 
able publicity, an offer from a New 
York night club. 

Brookings, $.D.: Eight thousand 
tons of dead fish washed up on the 
shores of Lake Poinsett. Citizens gave 
up trying to explain how come, sent for 
Army to fire-bomb them away. 

Albany, N.Y.: The legislature 
proved it is grateful to veterans, passed 
a law exempting K-9s from dog license 
fees. 

Lansing, Mich.: Ralph Baker, pa- 
roled attorney, revealed that lawyers 
sentenced to Michigan prison carried 
on their practice behind bars, even sent 
appeals to U.S. Supreme Court. 


Week at Home 


New York: Bruce Woodcock, Brit- 
ish heavyweight champion, arrived to 
fight Tami Mauriello, proved he is a 
softie for ice cream cones, ate them 
two at a time (left). 

Miami: Underwater treasure hunt- 
er Irwin A. Williamson announced his 
group had found the wreck of a Span- 
ish galleon, identified it hopefully as 
one sunk in 1520 with a cargo of $30 
million in gold. 

South Bend, Ind.: Walter C. Mil- 
ler sued employe Mrs. May Moon, 
claimed she took $17,000 of his money, 
lost it in a dime slot machine. 

Trenton, N.J.: Milton Dicker got 
into a business argument, had a heart 
attack, asked workman’s compensation. 

Jefferson City, Mo.: Ex-military 


pilot Vernon Simpson, 21, escaped from 


jail, eluded police by stealing a plane, 
taking to the air. 

Boston: Recognized by his post- 
man, runaway Johnny Moore, 28 
months, was put in the mail sack (be- 
low), taken home “special delivery” to 
his mother. 


International 


Tired in a tire, special delivery, and locomotion by tricycle. 


Detroit: Jerry Finch, 6, and Don- 
na Grider, 5 (above), set out for Can- 
ada, parted when Donna fell asleep on 
a lawn. Jerry went on alone, had ped- 
alled his tricycle seven miles in nine 
hours when police found him. 

New Rochelle, N.Y.: City coun- 
cil wearily asked citizens to stop throw- 
ing old cartridges and shells into the 
garbage, said resulting explosions had 
already cost $14,000 damage to incin- 
erators, 

Oakland, Cal.: Three orphan lion 
cubs adopted by a setter at the Oak- 
land Zoo elbow out her puppies, in- 
sist on getting the “lion’s share” (be- 
low). 





International 
Getting a lion's share. 


Honk, Honk! 


Production-wise, the automobile in- 
dustry still hadn’t got out of the. garage, 
but the battle of the “Big Four” was about 
to begin. Weapons to be used, the public 
learned last week, would be low-priced 
cars, some selling as low as $700. 

Ford, which got its start with the 
Model T, disclosed plans to go back to an 
automobile that will sell for less than 
$1,000. In about a year, said Henry Ford 
II, founder’s grandson, the Ford company 
will put into operation a new low-priced 
division, with first models to be shown to 
the public around June, 1947. 

Chevrolet also made ready for pro- 
duction in the low-price field, announced 
that buildings for its low-price division 
would be erected near Cleveland, First 
models are to roll in June of next year. 

Gangway! No official announcement 
came from the other companies, but the 
industry long has known that Kaiser had 
plans for a low-price car up his sleeve, and 
that Plymouth, Willys-Overland, Nash, 
Studebaker, Hudson and others have sim- 
ilar plans in the mill. 

Best estimate on the light-car prices 
is between $700 and $goo, roughly the 
same as those prevailing on low-cost cars 
prior to the war. Present price of $1,100 
for the lowest-priced car is far over the 
level for low-income groups. 

Ford declined to name his exact price, 
nor would he speculate as to how the 
company planned to clip several hundred 
dollars from present retail prices, but 
lightweight metals, elimination of gadgets 
and luxury items will tend to reduce prices 
considerably. 

The car-makers say Americans still 
won't go for the small bantam-type cars. 
As a result, word is that the new cars 
will be full-size, although they will weigh 
probably 1,000 lbs. less than present 
Fords, Chevrolets and Plymouths, which 
will put them in the 2,000-lb. class. Four 
and six-cylinder engines that will average 
30 miles to a gallon of gas also are possi- 
bilities, 


War in the Clockshop 


Before the war, three American firms 
(Hamilton, Waltham and Elgin) produced 
a million jeweled watches a year. Import- 
ers brought in 2 million. Somehow all got 
sold and everybody was happy. 

But Pearl Harbor changed all this. 
When U.S. manufacturers converted to 
military production, Swiss watchmakers 
took the American market, and by 1945 a 
total of 9 million a year were coming in. 

Alarmed, U.S. manufacturers together 
with labor (the Watchmakers’ Union) de- 
manded a quota be placed on Swiss im- 
ports. The State Department reluctantly 
agreed, requested the Swiss government, 
on a voluntary basis, to restrict watch ex- 
ports to the U.S. to 3 million a year. 

This set off the fireworks. Importers 
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(whose number jumped from 50 in 1941 
to 500 in 1945) bombarded the State De- 
partment and Congress with protests. 
Companies like Bulova, Gruen, Benrus and 
Longines, importers of movements which 
they assemble in American cases, argued 
that the backlog of 12 million orders was 
too big for American firms to fill and that 
1946 production would not exceed two mil- 
lion watches. Manufacturers argued that 
U.S. industry must have its chance to re- 
convert and recapture markets lost during 
the war. Labor said the 3 million figure 
was too high, demanded that it be cut to 
2 million. Horning-in trade experts said 
both sides were wrong. 

No Truce. Nor did the argument cool 
off when the State Department, three 
months later, told the manufacturers that 
“import quotas were out of the question.” 
Labor’s 6,000 watchmakers took the battle 
to President Truman. More than 28 mil- 
lion Swiss watches, they said, had been 
“dumped” on the U.S. market since 1942 
compared with a 34 million total for the 
15 years preceding the war. 

The importers, who assemble the 
watches, deny they are a non-American in- 
dustry, cite figures that 88¢ of every dol- 
lar spent for a Swiss watch stays in the 
U.S. for straps, cases, bracelets and boxes. 
Also that Swiss watches may be cheaper 
because American watches are no longer 
under OPA ceilings. A quota, they charge. 
will bring inflation to the industry, cost 
the public millions of dollars, 

Trade Balance. Likelihood of settle- 
ment appears remote. The State Depart- 
ment contends that international trade 
must balance, and reciprocal trade treaties 
with Switzerland call for much food being 
sent from the U.S. to Switzerland. Watches 
will tend to balance these exports. 

The squabble may settle itself. Dur- 
ing the war Swiss watchmakers had two 
big customers, Germany and the U.S. 
Other European nations were either under 
Nazi domination or too preoccupied with 
war to spend money for watches. Now 
these countries are clamoring for watches 
and shipments to America may ease down 
to pre-war levels. Besides, say the experts. 
there'll always be a big market for do- 
mestic watches. Millions of Americans 
won't have any other kind. 


Champions 


They know this business of farming 
from peanuts to broccoli. And that is why 
the postman brought a certificate of mem- 
bership in Champion Farmers Association 
of. America to five more agricultural lead- 
ers this spring. The awards were an- 
nounced by Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 
which co-operated in founding the associ- 
ation in 1937. 

Recognition is given for outstanding 
farm performance. A total of 131 farmers 
scattered from coast to coast and repre- 
senting every type of agriculture are now 
active in the association. An educational 
program is carried out through periodic 
national conferences at which members 
exchange new ideas and discuss-improved 
practices. They supply this information to 
other agriculturalists in their home areas. 
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NOT BAD. Don and Dick Thornton, Hartford, 

Conn., brothers and vets, revive depression-day 

business of painting house numbers on curbs, 
make $30 a day. 


The five new farmer champions are: 

William F. Renk, Sun Prairie, Wis.; 
head of a highly successful family farm 
corporation; he and three sons shipped 85 
carloads of food from their 850-acre farm 
last year. 

William Richards, Forestdale, Mass. ; 
his Cape Cod truck farm produces more 
than half of Massachusetts’ broccoli, 

J. D. McGee, Morgan, Ga.; leader of 
the South’s peanut producing industry. 

Muck Wizard. William Gehring, 
Rensselaer, Ind.; helping greatly to bring 
the rich muck lands of northern Indiana 
into heavy production through application 
of proper fertilizer, irrigation, crop diver- 
sification and highly mechanized farming; 
produced and sold more than $500,000 
worth of mint last year. 

Thomas J. Pearsall, Rocky Mount, 
N.C.; pioneering in tenant-landlord rela- 
tionships as manager of the 22,000-acre 
Braswell Farms in eastern North Carolina 
by providing modern conveniences and 
equipment forthe 1,100 men, women and 
children on the plantation and promoting 
education, 


Stopped-Sink Insurance 


Zien Plumbing & Heating Co., Mil- 
waukee, proposes to eliminate plumbing 
bills with a repair and maintenance serv- 
ice. For average-size homes, the fee is $11 
for the first year, $10 a year thereaftér. 

The company promises any type of 
plumbing repair, including the unstopping 
of stopped-up sinks, basiris, bath and laun- 
dry drains; overhauling, repairing and re- 
placing of faucets; fixing hot water tanks 
and heaters, shower fixtures, “busted” 
pipes—anything else giving trouble. 

Basis of the plan is preventive main- 
tenance which calls for two free inspec- 
tions a year. This, says the company, 
keeps down annoyances as well as cost 








Your Child Can 
be Educated 
at Home 


Kindergarten—9th Grade 


Mothers, without any teaching experience, can give 
their children sound, modern education through the 
Calvert ‘‘School-at-Home” service. Used by 68,000 
boys and girls in all parts of the world. Daily lessons 
skillfully presented to capture child’s interest. Books 





| and supplies provided. Personal guidance by faculty 


of famous Calvert Day School in Baltimore. Transfer 
to other schools, often with advanced standing. Low 
cost. Start any time. Write for catalog. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
45 W. Tuscany Road, Baltimore 10, Md. 


RAISE> DAIRY GOATS 


:/ For profit, pleasure, independence. 
\ Booklet FREE. Introductory 5- 
yy ‘ month subscription to leading month- 
. ~» ly magazine, 25c. 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL 


Dept. 690 Columbia, Missouri 















warns AL WILLIAMS 


Nationally Known Sys- 
temic Conditioner who 
Has Directed Health 


, 

DON’T tet early age overtake you! Don’t lose youthful 
vigor and enthusiasm with the best years of life still 
ahead! Fortify your body against Colds, Constipation, 
Headaches, Stomach and Liver disorders, Fatigue, Poor 
Circulation, Exeess Weight, and other self created all- 
ments by employing the same proven systemic: condition- 
ing methods that thousands of other men and women 
from 18 te 80 have successfully applied. 


Try This Way of Living 
for Just 90 Days! 


Tf you -, run down, tired, “half sick” most of the 
time—and if you seek renewed vigor and health improve- 


ment—let Al Williams teach 
Learn Combat you how to correct your living 
to plan. No radical diets. No 
CONSTIPATION druge or medicines : Ne tertag 
exercises. No equipme 0 

RHEUMATISM buy. Just a practical, care- 
NERVOUSNESS fully coordinated conditioning 


program that GETS RE- 
OVERWEIGHT | SULTS! “Constipation a thing 
of the past’, writes Mrs 
HIGH BLOOD V.H. “Lost 35 pounds, feel 


15 years younger’’, writes Dr. 
E. J.P. “Blood pressure re- 


PRESSURE 


and Other 
CommonAilments 
Due to Poor 
Condition. 


duced 25 points’, writes Mr. 
L.G.R. “Ne need for laxa- 
tives after first week"’, writes 
Mr. H.W.D. Hundreds of let- 
these on file for 


ters like 
inspection. 


FREE BOOK 


Telis How You Can Learn to Apply 
Williams Methods Right in Your Own Home 
Send today for free 24 page illus- 
trated book entitled — “YOUR 
HEALTH and the NEXT 90 DAYS”. 
Gives details of remarkable condi- 
tioning program you can learn and apply right at home 
without upsetting your regular routine. Also contains 
many amazing facts about poor condition and its relation 
to ill health. Tells astonishing results achieved in short 

time. Remember, this beok is FREE! 
MAIL No cost or obligation. Send for your 
TODAY 


copy today. Penny postcard will do, 
PFSsses SSS SS SSS SSS See e228 ee82 
THE WILLIAMS PROGRAM, Dept 17-8 
542 Se. Broadway, Les Angeles, Calif., U.S.A. 


Without cost or oblication, please send me postpaid, 
a copy of “Your Health and the Next 90 Days’’. 






GTRSET oF BON tenes 
CITY. wel CAT 6 ccticne 
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and catches a lot of plumbing troubles be- 
fore they happen. 

The $10 fee covers labor and “ex- 
perting” only. Any materials used are 
charged up at the going price. More than 
200 home-owners already have signed con- 
tracts. 


Education 


Mail Order Schooling 


Stricken with rheumatic fever and 
confined to her bed two years ago, 11-year- 
old Elizabeth Barnes faced a pretty bleak 
educational future. Unable to attend 
classes, Elizabeth was pictured by her 
mother as being left behind scholastically 
while her playmates forged ahead toward 
high school and college. 

Hearing some friends talking about 
the Calvert School in Baltimore and its 
arrangements for home instruction, the 
mother enrolled her daughter in a fifth 
grade correspondence course. Through 
these daily lessons Elizabeth has been able 
to catch up with and keep abreast of her 
schoolmates, and with her condition im- 
proved, she looks forward to rejoining 
them in School next year. 

Widespread Use. While Elizabeth’s 
name is fictitious, the case is authentic 
and typical of hundreds of others. Chil- 
dren of foreign missionaries, business rep- 
resentatives and _ diplomats _ stationed 
abroad and shut-ins here at home, denied 
normal school facilities, have received an 
education through similar correspondence 
courses. 

The Calvert School, which celebrates 
its s5oth anniversary next year, has pio- 
neered in providing kindergarten-through- 
ninth-grade correspondence courses which 
parents, without teaching experience, can 
use to instruct their children. Educational 
methods tried and found successful in the 
regular Calvert day school have been 
adapted for home use. 

Personalized Teaching. Each stu- 
dent is assigned to a teacher who grades 
his home work, conducts periodic exami- 
nations, returns reports with suggestions. 
Credits earned in this way are accepted by 
most schools without further examina- 
tions. 

Subjects covered include American, 
Greek, Roman and English history; ele- 
mentary science, astronomy, geology; 
world geography and travel; mythology, 
art appreciation with emphasis on the 
fundamentals of reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 


High School Broadcasters 


A broadcasting station all their own? 
The idea sounded fantastic to Sewanhaka 
Central High School students, Elmont, 
L.I., when Principal A. T. Stanforth out- 
lined such a project four years ago when a 
course in radio techniques was added to 
the curriculum. 

But, swallowing their disbelief, they 
enrolled for radio training and went to 
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work raising funds for radio equipment 
through sports events, school plays, bene- 
fits. Dr. Stanforth took on the job of sell- 
ing the board of education on his plans. 

Payoff. The payoff came last week 
when an order was placed with RCA for 
a 250-watt (FM) frequency modulation 
transmitter and disc recorder which will 
start turning out educational and enter- 
tainment programs for the schools and 
homes of the community next Sept. 1. 

A small five-room cottage, acquired 
months ago as a part of a school expansion 
program, has been converted into broad- 
casting studios and script rooms and has 
been equipped with props and sound ef- 
fects by students and teachers. 

Program Plans. During school hours 
instructional programs for classroom use 
will be funneled through FM receivers 
into the high school and eight surrounding 
elementary schools which provide Sewan- 
haka with its approximately 3,100 stu- 
dents. Evening programs will be aimed at 
adult listeners and will consist of sports, 
news, music, plays and cultural subjects. 

Although there are six educational 
FM stations now in operation throughout 
the U.S., with dozens of others under con- 
struction or with application for broad- 
casting permits pending, Sewanhaka is 
among the first high schools to undertake 
such a project. 

Others Can Do It. But it is finan- 
cially possible for other schools to follow 
Sewanhaka’s example, Dr. Stanforth de- 
clared. The broadcasting equipment, not 
counting studios and props, cost approxi- 
mately $14,000, most of which was raised 
through student activities. 

A separate studio building is not 
necessary as almost any room with ade- 
quate space can be sound-proofed and 
converted into a studio by shop students 
at a minimum cost. 

While licensed radio engineers must 
be in attendance whenever the station is 
on the air, many schools and communities 
may find they have skilled technicians in 
former students or teachers who acquired 
such training while in the armed forces in 
World War II. Two of Sewanhaka’s teach- 
ers, Reihno Ahlman and George Rogers, 





obtained licenses in this way. 

However, as a word of caution to 
schools contemplating such projects, the 
FCC warned they must be prepared to 
finance all maintenance costs because edu- 
cational broadcasting permits prohibit use 
of commercial advertising of any kind. 


Whipping — Good or Bad? 


“Timely punishment properly applied 
has a therapeutic value for many delin- 
quents,”’ declared Miss Grace R. Lewis, 
teacher, lawyer and acting judge of the 
Newark, N.J., Family Court, last week. 
She advocated repeal of the laws prohib- 
iting corporal punishment in New Jersey 
schools as a curb on juvenile delinquency. 

Her stamp of approval on the stern 
paternal creed of “spare the rod and spoil 
the child” brought a storm of protest from 
city educators who declared schoolroom 
whipping belonged to earlier generations. 

Thoughts Differ. But there was a dif- 
ference of opinion among Washington leg- 
islators as to the value of birch-rod disci- 
pline. Sen. Wayne Morse (R.-Ore.) 
thought it was up to the parents and not a 
school obligation to discipline children. 

“T’m sure the spankings I received as 
a boy did me lots of good, but I also 
think my parents were exceedingly toler- 
ant in their exercise of discipline. Physi- 
cal discipline as a reformative measure 
should seldom be necessary if parents do 
their job well,” Sen. Morse declared, 

Sen. Bilbo (D.-Miss.) and his secre- 
tary, John Lumpkin, sided with Miss Lewis 
and insisted any laws that “prevent ade- 
quate physical punishment for delinquents 
should be repealed.” Said Lumpkin: 

“As a teacher in a reformatory for 
eight years, I used the rod more than any 
man there and I can show results. People 
deny the Bible when they fail to punish 
bad children.” 

Rep. Clare Booth Luce (R.-Conn.) 
took a middle course, advocated force only 
as a last resort when other efforts to ob- 
tain respect and obedience had failed. 
“Whipping children is something like trv- 
ing to legislate badness out of life—i 
doesn’t work very well.” she declared. 


MORE PUNCH. Program Director Gregory wants more expression from Harry Sherman and 
Rita Shaw, Sewanhaka students, during mike tryout. (SEE: High Schoo! Broadcasters) 
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Books 


Home: Indoors And Out 


This is the season for innumerable 
books about houses. Bookstores report 
anything at all on the subject selling fairly 
well. 

Now come several titles which ought 
not to be overlooked, among them Remod- 
elling and Adapting the Small House by 
H. D. Eberlein and D. G. Tarpley (Lip- 
pincott: $2.50), with 127 illustrations and 
plans to show what has been done and 
what can be done. The architect-authors 
point the way to the most for the money 
for owners and prospective owners of the 
small or moderate-sized house. Worth 
while. 

Sewing for the Home by Mary 
Brooks Picken (Harpers: $3.50) in a new 
edition shows how to make curtains, drap- 
eries, slip-covers, bedspreads, quilts, rugs, 
table linens and all the things the ordinary 
housewife wishes she had more of. It is a 
“how” book, definitely not for mere ex- 
perts, with soo or more tricks of home- 
making well illustrated. 

Recommended Fiction. Kylie Ten- 
nant’s Lost Haven (Macmillan: $3) is a 
lively story of townsfolk on the coast of 
Australia. T. Morris Longstreth’s Two 
Rivers Meet in Concord (Westminster: 
$2.50) is a fascinating picture of Concord 
when Emerson, Thoreau and other nota- 
bles lived there. Monte Barrett’s Tem- 
pered Blade (Bobbs-Merrill: $2.75) 
every word as good as his earlier excursion 
into historical fiction, Sun in Their Eyes, 
and applies equal skill to the pioneer days 
of Texas. 

Recommended Non-Fiction. Fletch- 
er Pratt’s Fleet Against Japan (Harper: 
$3) tells the Navy’s exploits in the Pacific, 
with a foreword by Admiral Nimitz and 
diagrams of action. Top thought stimula- 
tors are Joseph Fort Newton’s River of 
Years (Lippincott: $3), 7f Men Want 
Peace (Macmillan: $2.50) and Howard 
Spring’s arresting And Another Thing 
(Harper: $2.50). 

Dr. Newton, rector of the Church of 
St. Luke and the Epiphany, Philadelphia, 
has written his autobiography, the story of 
a Baptist clergyman who shifted to the 
Episcopal Church, bringing his necktie 
along. 

The new “peace” book is a sympos- 
ium subtitled The Mandates of World 
Order in which members of the faculty of 
the University of Washington line up al- 
most every specialist with anything vital 
to say on the subject. 

Howard Spring’s book is the view- 
point of a man who faults the churches 
and records his own discovery of the val- 
ues of true religion. 

Thrillers. A Frenchman Must Die by 
Kay Boyle (Simon & Schuster: $2.50), 
adventure, romance and intrigue better 
than the magazine serial; The Horizontal 
Man by Helen Eustis (Harper: $2.50), a 
super-tops murder mystery of the college 
campus. 
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RIOS YOUR LAWN 
OF UGLY WEEDS! 


Photographs of a Columbus, Ohio, home before and after using Weed-No-More 


WEED-NO-MORE 


Magic Weed Killer 


Destroys Ugly Weeds but Won’t 
Harm Common Lawn Grasses! 








PIMPLES + BLACKHEADS 


THIS PROMPT RELIEF FOR 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED BLEMISHES 


Cuticura contains valuable, scientific medical in- 
y terete to promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
tisfaction guaranteed, At druggists! Buy today! 








AIRSICK ex: pod E sudden 
NAUSEA 


... Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 







Genuine Moen-Tone Qualitv appro »ved by thousands since 1898. 
8 exposure roll film developed with 16 prints or 8 enlargements 2S¢ 
16 exposure split roll developed with 16 enlargements 


36 Exposure 35MM roll fine-grain developed and 314% enlarge- 
ments $1.00 


Mailers Put Helpful Hints for better pictures sent without charge. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 477 Moen Bidg., La Crosse, Wisconsin 





Bright Light with 


kelaie|s) (2M (-taiala 
Hand Lamp 
For NIGHT WORK.. REPAIRS 


- « MOTORING . . Here's a 
new lightweight electric hand lamp with a thousand 








uses. Bring daylight visibility to any job. Standard | 


batteries, easily replaceable. Lifetime service. Write 
for dealer name and folder on Big Beam Model No. 
211. U-C LITE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. BB, 


11 East Hubbard Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 





NO MORE back-breaking digging! Destroy ugly 
leafy weeds with WEED-NO-MORE! 

The 8-ounce lawn-size package treats 1600 
feet! Now 
lawn for on 

WEED NO MORE kills dandelion, plantain and 
other ugly weeds—yet won’t injure soil. 

Get it today! Rid your lawn of ugly weeds for 
only $1. Just spray on. 


On Sale at Paint, Hardware, Garden Supply, inesasiiniad and Drug Stores 


WEED-NO-MORE 


ale THE AMAZING NEW WEED KILLER 
me _ Made by THe SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co. Cleveland, Ohio 


a can enjoy a beautiful wee on 


. WEED-NO-MORE! 


“ASTHMADOR 


, — ls My Best Friend” 





DRINK PAN 
AMERICAN 


MATE 


-for one month, then you will know why Argentina 
prefers Maté to coffee. Send $1.00 for 20-02. package 
postpaid. bf eed for wholesale price. We are as near 


as.your mail bo: 
PAN “AMERICAN TEA CO. 
2704 S. Vermont Ave.. Les Angeles 7, Cal. 


SALESMEN AnD COUNTY 
Nationally Rnounflbanufacturer 


Bulld up a business of your own with Nationally 
Advertised Products bearing ')nderwriters’ label. 
Sell to schools, factories, service stations, ware- 
houses, hotels, restaurants, public institutions, 
truck and bus companies, grain elevators, house 
trailers, autos, farms, homes, etc. Capable man 
can earn real money. Established in 1916. Write 
letter with detatis, age, expertence, dec. 

THE FYR-FYTER CO., 
Dept. 35.17 Dayton 1, Ohio 
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“Miracle” Maker 


When penicillin hit the public eye in 
1941 people called it “the wonder drug.” 
Then, last summer, came a “miracle” sub- 
stance, lethal to a host of germs that defy 
penicillin. That drug is streptomycin. 

Still so scarce that few doctors have 
even seen it used, the new microbe-killer 
has laid low the germs of skin and kidney 
tuberculosis, typhoid fever, dysentery, un- 
dulant fever (from unpasteurized milk), 
tularemia (rabbit fever), colitis, prostat- 
itis, and gives promise of subduing lung 
tuberculosis. 

Soil Chemistry. It took a_hard- 
working genius to coax nature into yield- 
ing the “miracle.” That man is Dr, Sel- 
man A. Waksman, a little chap with a 
scraggly moustache and a touch of Russian 
accent. Kiev-born, 57-year-old Waksman 
decided young-to be a scientist, came to 
the U.S. in 1910. Five years later he had 
his B.S. degree from Rutgers University, 
was deep in the study of soil chemistry, 
and was a U.S, citizen. 

What do microbes do in soil condi- 
tions? In decomposition? In manure and 
humus? Waksman began finding the an- 
swers, as microbiologist (1918) at Rutgers 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Germ-Bane. Seven years ago he was 
asking a bigger question: Can a soil organ- 
ism be found to kill gram-negative bac- 
teria (resistant to both penicillin and sulfa 
drugs)? In five years he located six such 
germ-killers (antibiotics), but all were 
poisonous to humans or too weak. 

Then Waksman and his top assistant, 
ex.-G.I. Dr. Alfred Schatz, tried the green- 
ish-yellow mold, streptomyces griseus that 
gives earth its rich, clean smell. Labora- 
tory-grown, this mold gave off droplets they 
called streptomycin—the drug they were 
looking for. 

Precious Powder. Harder to make 
than penicillin, streptomycin still takes 
two weeks to process into pure form—a 


SUCCESS: Worker (I) tests streptomycin on 
40 





Science Service 


FIRST HINT. Disease-bacteria on plate disappeared. The reason: An ordinary earth-mold. 


light tannish or white powder. Last 
month’s production was 27,000 grams (it 
takes 10 grams to treat a urinary infec- 
tion). 

But a dozen pharmaceutical labora- 
tories are preparing to make it. A $2 mil- 
lion Squibb “strepto” factory is going up 
within sight of Waksman’s crowded lab- 
oratory atop Rutgers’ three-story Admin- 
istration Building. Merck has finished a 
$3.5 million plant at Elkton, Va. 

Tablet Next? Dr. Waksman won’t 
make specific predictions. But there’s a 
possibility of combining penicillin with 
streptomycin in a tablet to be taken by 
mouth. (Both drugs are usually injected 
hypodermically). The 2-in-1 drug would 
attack most germ-types 

Right now he and his staff of 12 en- 
thusiastic graduate students have two big 
objects: (1) producing a stronger breed 
of streptomycin, and (2) making it effec- 
tive on lung tuberculosis. 

Though the two laboratories are small 
and inconveniently located, and Dr. Waks- 


man’s office is so chock-full of books and 
scientific papers there’s hardly room for 
anyone but him, enthusiasm is the key- 
note. There’s talk of Rutgers’ getting a 
new Science Building, and Waksman’s 
staffers say a prayer each night to help 
along. But they’re cynics—they’ve heard 
that talk before. 

Humorist. Waksman is no “test-tube” 
person. He talks quickly and easily on al- 
most any subject and belongs to many 
scientific societies here and abroad. When 
he isn’t peering down microscopes, he’s 
puttering with a fine collection of satirical 
art clipped from papers and magazines. 
He’s proud as punch of his only son, 
Bryan, a medical corps captain. 

One thing he isn’t interested in is 
money. Neither he nor his co-workers will 
get one dime from their discovery, though 
Rutgers Research Foundation will, under 
a royalty agreement with producing com- 
panies. This will help finance future re- 
search. Waksman and Schatz—being sci- 
entists—think this is as it should be. 





Science Service 


germs. Drs. Waksman (c) and Schatz (r) developed the new drug from soil micro-organisms. 
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Movies 





FOLLIES: Fred Astaire and Lucille 
Ziegfeld Follies of 1946 (MGM). 


Glittering spectacle, fused with lovely 
color, the Follies is a bright star on the 
current movie scene. Scrapping the usual 
weak attempt to tell a story, the film is 
entirely episodic, leaving entertainment to 
such stalwarts as Fred Astaire, Fannie 
Brice, Judy Garland, Victor Moore, James 
Melton and a score of other big names. 

Strange Impersonation (Republic). 
With William Gargan and Brenda Marshall 
in the stellar roles, this is an engrossing 
film. Plot hinges on a love triangle. 

The Well Groomed Bride (Para- 
mount). Ray Milland, decorously clothed 
in a naval uniform, has a hilarious time 
tracking down a magnum of champagne 
needed to christen a naval craft. Olivia de 
Havilland owns the one bottle in town, but 
needs it for her wedding. Much fun about 
nothing, but ably played. 

The Seventh Veil (Universal-General 
Film Distributors). An English import, 
bound to win favor on this side, this has 
a rarely absorbing story with a magnificent 
musical background. Plot deals with a 
psychiatrist’s attempt to restore a young 
girl’s mental health. James Mason and 
Ann Todd are the leads. 

They Made Me a Killer (Para- 
mount). Not a dull moment in this story 
of two young people, accused of murder, 
who prove their innocence while playing 
hide-and-seek with the real killers, Robert 
Lowery, Barbara Britton and Lola Lane. 

The Gentleman Misbehaves (Co- 
lumbia). Just an average picture, with 
music. A Broadway producer, Robert 
Stanton, achieves a bride and a hit show. 
Osa Massen is the girl. 

Little Giant (Universal). Learning 
salesmanship via phonograph records, Lou, 
a farm boy, goes to the Big Town to make 
good. Abbott and Costello have mixed up 
a pleasant concoction with heart-interest 
and laughs. Their fans will like it. 

Throw a Saddle on a Star (Colum- 
bia). No gun-play in this, but thrills 
aplenty for the young fry. Story revolves 
about Ken Curtis and his championship 
ride to win a rodeo prize. Jeff Donnell, 
Adelle Roberts and the Hoosier Hotshots 
contribute: 
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Relieved in 5 minutes or double your money back 

When excess stomach acid causes painful, suffocat- 
ing gas, sour stomach and heartburn, doctors usually 
prescribe the fastest-acting medicines known for 
relief — medicines like those in Bell-ans 


Here gol AT AN ELECTRIFYING LOW PRICE 
it THE NEW AND BETTER 


Pentex 
ELECTRIC Dry SHAVER 














COMPLETE WITH 
TRAVEL 


* INCLUDES PLUG-IN CORD 
*® SUPER-KEEN CUTTING HEAD 
* RUBBERIZED HAND GRIP 
*® HEAVY-DUTY ELECTRIC MOTOR 
* OPERATES ON 110 VOLTS AC 
& STREAMLINED IVORY PLASTIC CASE 


DO YOUR FACE A FAVOR. R... WITH A A PERFEX SHAVER 


Now you can own the new and better PERFEX comfort that you Why not 

Dey Saver tn enlp $505: So hy cunts 60 whe one jon razor and send for 

away in the modern manner— ly and efficiently. Fy don't fel that's everything we sy ic is, return 

Introduce your beard Dena ee as it may be) to the it to us within 5 days and we'll cheerfully refund your 
eA pp a! wear omen et full purchase price. 


You'll be truly electrified at the 


“INCLUDED 


AT NO EXTRA COST 


flattering smoothness 


CASE 


WITH YOUR NAME If 


23-Kt. GOLD 


e KILLS 
NEW W RITE RS NE E D E D Oxit \Red Mites 
i neqrpaere, magzainer ana, boo, FR EE T Bed aes 


Casclnatiog writing field. May bring you DETAILS 


t hour spare time. Expe- other 
As Write today for FREE details. Spray brooder red mites. & sees Pees 
NO OBLIGATION, Postcard will do. house and Cocuroaches any FS, 
COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE saturate litter months. Also kills nite. FOR ¢ 
200-C South Seventh (2) St. Louis, Me. to control ) Fy Ay Fy by 
coccidiosis. TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 








What Every Mason Wants 


We have Important Masonic books for 

Blue Lodge, Chapter, Commandery, 
, Scottish Rite and Shrine. 

OUR RITUALS ARE USED THE WORLD OVER 


Send for free catalog of books and rituals 
for Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of 
Pythias, Knights of we ete 
EZRA A. COOK, 


P. ©. Box 79, BMY Chicago 9, il 
ROLL DEVELOPED 8 ENLARGED 


4x6 PRINTS 


Reprints 4c. 16 exposure rolls 
55c. 36 exposure rolls Peg 30¢ 
prints, 4c each, devel 


WISCONSIN icM SERVICE 
West Salem, 


symptomatic 
Tablets. No laxative. Bell-ans brings comfort in a 
jiffy or return bottle to us for double money back. 25c. 


rw IDR 
\ YOU CAN'T BEAT 


this to relieve itching of 


) SKI Nad SCALP 
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ae | So Many ~ 
a Y Druggists 
Say! 


. Here’s a Doctor’s 
formula — Zemo — a 
ame liquid which 

. ars invisible on 
akin — yet so fomariabt y soothing that 
first oy Sremaptiy relieve itching, 
burning of Eczema, Psoriasis and similar 
skin and scalp irritations—due to external 
cause. Zemo ALSO aids healing. 


Apply clean, stainless invisible Zemo 
any time. It won’t show on skin. Buy 


Extra Strength Zemo ZEM 0 


for mean cases. 





iS THERE 
A HIDDEN MENACE 


IN YOUR DIET? 


pees your poccent diet invite flu and other Ills? 
} EH a. good food? What is wrong with vege- 


a have found improved health through 
diet by understanding and applying the revolution- 
ary theories set forth by Arnold Ehret in “Mucus- 
less Diet Healing System.” Learn the secret of 
pro choice an vopgeanee of food. More than 

. copies sold. Mail $1 with money-back 
coupon for your copy. 

EHRET PUB. CO., DEPT. G2 
846 E. 6th ST. LOS ANGELES 71 





Enclosed $ Send tpaid copies Ehret’s | 
““Mucusless Diet Healing System.” ou are to | 
refund my money if book is returned within 5 days 

NAME 
ADDRESS | 
Crry ZONE STATE | 
cee eee ae  —  O t— ee 








DEAF PEOPLE 


WINTER AND 

2. SUMMER 
WEAR 

COMFORTABLY 


PARAVOX 


ONE CASE - ONE CORD 


HEARING AID 


The last word in hearing-aid comfort and efficiency. 
All elements in one small, stylish case with one 
cord and ear-receiver. Handy as a compact or 
cigarette case — superb hearing efficiency. 


NO SEPARATE BULKY BATTERY CARRIER 


Comfortable in summer or winter. No extra wires— 
no extra battery case. Parts designed with 
watchmaker precision. Clear amplifica- 
tion, wide range in tone. Guaranteed 
for one year against material defect — 
Priced right. 


Try a Paravox— 
you be the judge. 


SERVICE PROBLEM SOLVED 


No sending set to factory for ser- 
vice — no bothersome loan sets. Get this “= 
Accepted by the Council on — booklet “New 

hysical Medicine, Satisfactions from 
American Medical Association. Wearing Aids” 


PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 


2041 East 4th St. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
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NOW IT’S EASY TO GET RID OF 
W E Eps R LAWN 
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NO 

DIGGING 
WILL NOT 
2.4 D, developed by U.S. Dept. 


velegages GRASS 
Avriculture, now in instant, = Ly 
dissolving, easy to use, tablet N= —~ 


form. Non-Caustic. Non-Corrosive. Stainless. Will not 
harm soil. 12 tablets 25c.  . 60 tablets $1, large size 


enough to keep average lawn weed-free all summer. 


At 5 & 10, Dept. and Garden Stores—or direct postpaid 
Burbank Weed Killer, Dept. P + Los Angeles 6, Calif. 





REAL COMFORT FOR 
TIRED, ACHING, 
BURNING FEET 


Light, adjustable . . . easy on 
your feet. Wizard Arch Build- 
ers are praised by thousands of 
active men and women. Satis- 
faction GUARANTEED or 
your money back. 


At your local shoe dealer 
or order by mail, stating shoe 
size and whether for man or 
woman. Pay postman $3.50 
plus C.O.D. fees, or send $3.50 








my eS and we pay postage. 
MW. a ADJUSTABLE 
ARCH BUILDERS 


TRIMFOOT CO. Dept. PF-2, Farmington, Mo. 
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Smiles 


Time Out For Reflection 


Many a self-made man, 
Oh neighbor, 
Is a horrible example 
Of unskilled labor! 
Helen Gorn Sutin 


Concerned about the happiness of her 
maid, Mrs. Jones inquired anxiously, 
“Martha, do you think it wise to marry 
that young man on such short acquaint- 
ance? You've only known him for a few 
weeks.” 

“Well,” answered Martha, after a 
thoughtful pause, “it isn’t as if he was 
some new fellow. He’s well recommended. 
A girl I know was engaged to him for quite 
a long time.” 


“Here’s a doctor,” said Mrs. Brown, 
looking up from her paper, “who claims 
that kissing shortens life.” 

“Must mean single life,” replied Mr. 
Brown. 


“T thought the doctor told you to 
stop all drinks.” 

“Well, you don’t see many going by 
me, do you?” 


Bessie, in town with her mother, 
caught sight of a baldheaded man. 

“Oh, Mother,” she exclaimed, “just 
see that man! He hasn't a hair on his 
head. Isn’t it sad?” 

“Hush!” replied her mother. 
will hear you.” 

“Oh!” said Bessie, in subdued tones, 
“doesn’t he know it?” 


“He 


“Well,” said the peace-loving hus- 
band, “it takes two to make a quarrel, so 
I'll shut up.” 

“That’s just like a man,” whimpered 
the little woman. “You'll just sit and 
think mean things!” 


’ 


“We've got a lilac bush in our yard 
50 feet high.” 
“T wouldn’t ‘lilac’ that if I were you.” 


Two husbands were discussing their 
wives. “I wish I could find a way to stop 


my wife from spending so much on 
gloves,” said one. 
“I’ve got an idea,” replied the other, 


“ever try buying her a diamond ring?” 


, 


“Mama, mama! Come here quick, | 
just learned to write.” 

“Really, Tommy? What does it say?” 

“T don’t know, I haven’t learned to 
read yet.” 


Brain Teaser No. 131 


A contractor esti- 
mated that a certain 
piece of work could be 
done by 9 men in 8 
hours, or by 16 boys 
in 9 hours. He de- 
cided to hurry the job through and use 
both boys and men, On the day operations 
started 4 men and 4 boys only began to 
work at 6 a.m. Allowing } of an hour for 
lunch twice during the day, find at what 
time they finished the work. 

Solution to No. 130 

Since 6 men got off and 12 men got 
on the train there were then 6 more men 
on the train. Since 8 women got off and 5 
got on there were then 3 fewer women on 
the train. Hence ? the sum of the num- 
ber of men at the start plus 6 men would 
equal } the original number of men minus 
3. The number of men was 44 and the 
number of women was 33. 





The weather man arrived home in 
great excitement. ‘‘Guess what, dear,” he 
exclaimed. “I’ve been transferred to Cali- 
fornia.” 

“Well, that might be better for you,” 
replied his wife. “The weather around here 
hasn’t been agreeing with you lately.” 


The cannibal chief called up his wife 
on the grape-vine, and warned her: “Make 
the necessary preparations, honey chile, 
I’s bringin’ a man home fo’ dinner.” 


“So you don’t believe that Santa 
Claus drives his reindeer over the snow- 
covered roofs at Christmas, eh, Sammy?” 

“No, I'd like to see that.” 

“Oh, I suppose you’re from Missouri.” 

“Naw, Florida.” 


“Shall we have a friendly game of 
cards?” 

“No, let’s get another couple and play 
bridge.” 





"I'll be waiting across the street, Darling.” 


PATHFINDER 
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RAGEDY. Years overseas and then home, home—to 
this! Familiar forests and woodlands destroyed, old 

fishing streams swollen and muddy, wildlife gone. 

You know the reason. Forest and woods fires. Last 
year they blackened an area the size of New York State. 
Last year they killed billions of little trees—tomorrow’s 
timber—and enough big ones to build 215,000 five-room 
homes. And vital watersheds were crippled, Nature’s 
beauty scarred. 

What about this year? It will be the same old story 
unless Americans—including you—wake up to the big 
cause of forest fires. Arsonists don’t start most of them. 
Nor does lightning. Nine out of ten are caused by good, 
law-abiding citizens like yourself! 

America’s forests are therefore in your hands. Please 
learn to be careful. Read the rules on this page. Read 
them again. Memorize them. Do your part... always! 


Only you car 


PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES 


Dedicated to American sportsmen by Pathfinder. 








lease Accept wits our compLiments 
This Valuable 512-Page Encyclopedia Volume! 


{ ALL WE ASK YOU TO PAY IS TEN CENTS TO COVER COST OF MAILING IT TO You ] 


ME months ago this amazing offer announced in this magazine 
made publishing history. We had set aside only 1500 volumes for 
free distribution to readers of this magazine — but the unprecedented 
response was enough to swamp all our facilities. 
We had to make basic changes in our advertising program so that 
we would have enough gift volumes to go around, and full sets to supply 


those who wanted them. 


As a result we have been able to ship books to all who applied for 
them from this magazine — and we are glad to express our thanks by 
actually REPEATING THE OFFER to take care of many hundreds of 


readers who now want to take advantage of the extraordinary offer 


we made. 


So HERE IT IS AGAIN —the same astonishing offer we made be- 


fore! You now have the same opportunity that the others had, if you 


act at once. 


We are now on press with our new 
Spring 1946 Edition of the Funk & Wag- 
nalls New Standard Encyclopedia. 

This latest edition, newly revised, we 
have allocated among the newspapers and 
magazines carrying our Spring advertis- 
ing program. In accordance with this plan 
we have set aside 1500 sets for readers of 
this magazine and now invite you to be- 
come the owner of a set — making this 
extraordinary offer to enable you to be- 
come acquainted with the volumes before 
you decide to buy. 

We want to send you Volume I with 
our compliments. Merely send us 10c to 
cover our mailing cost—more as evidence 
of your good faith than anything else. If, 
after examining Volume I, you want the 
rest of the 27-volume set, you may receive 
it at a ridiculously low price through our 


| UNICORN PRESS, Authorized Publishers, 
Brooklyn 1, New York. 


I enclose 10c in coin or stamps for which please send me 
j Volume I of the Spring 1946 Funk & Wagnalls New Standard 


Encyclopedia in the edition checked below: 
O) REGULAR 


edition 


If I decide to cancel the reservation after examining Volume I, 

| I will write you saying so and there will be no further obligation; 
otherwise you may send me two more volumes every two weeks, 

| and I will pay within 5 days after receiving them at the rate of 
89c per volume, plus lic mailing cost for Regular Edition (or 
j $1.39 per volume, plus same mailing cost for DeLuxe Edition)— 


| and that is all! 
Volume I is mine to keep in any event, 


f City, Zone and State 


O) DELUXE 


Please also reserve the balance of a set for me in the same 


book-a-week plan. If you want no further 
books, merely drop us a postcard saying 
so, and that ends the matter. 


Some Facts About This 
Encyclopedia 


But first, we want to give you a few 
facts to interest you in taking the trouble 
to send for Volume I. 

The newest 1946 Edition contains over 
52,000 articles. Compare this with any 
other encyclopedia in the world. You will 
find that it is at least 30°. more than en- 
cyclopedias costing you up to six times 
as much as ours. 

Each volume is as up-to-date as hu- 
man ingenuity can make it. This edition 
has been revised to cover events of the 
past year, and each volume, as it goes to 
press, is brought up-to-the-minute. Our 
unique book-a-week delivery plan, bring- 
ing you the volumes as they come off the 
presses, makes it the most up- 
to-date of encyclopedias. 


Easy-Reading, Handy 
Volumes 


Editor-in-Chief of original edi- 
tion was Frank H. Vizetelly, edi- 
tor of the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary. Surround- 
ed by a host of authorities, he 
brought this immense work into 
being. 


Yet the books are easy to 
read! Your children in school 
can use them with profit. Free 
of abstruse wording — and free 
also of fact-omitting brevity — 
this grand encyclopedia will 
serve you for years to come. 


And in spite of their enormous 
contents, each volume can be 
held in one hand! Here is a new 
streamlined, usable set, handy 
for daily reference. 


Nor does the incredibly low 
price we have set on the re- 
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maining volumes indicate the quality of 
materials and labor that went into them, 
as of course you will soon see for yourself. 


Unique Book-a-Week Plan 


Our plan gives you the books as quickly 
as they come off the presses. 

Volume I is delivered to you immediately. 
Two weeks later, unless you cancel your res- 
ervation, the next two volumes are mailed 
to you. Two weeks after that the following 
two volumes are sent, and so on. You thus 
receive your volumes, freshly off the press, 
at the rate of 4 volume a week. 

You do not pay for any books in advance. 
We enclose a bill with each two volumes 
which you pay within 5 days after receiving 
the books. Considering the amazingly low 
price of the set, and the fact that you pay 
for it at the rate of only a book a week, our 
pay-as-you-go plan therefore puts no strain 
on any pocketbook. 

How much are the volumes? Here's the 
surprise. You pay only 89c per volume, plus 
llc mailing cost. The complete set thus 
costs you only a fraction of what other 
high-grade encyclopedias cost. 


Deluxe Edition If You Prefer 


For those who desire an especially attractive 
binding, we have a DeLuxe Edition—in dark blue 
leather-grained material stamped in red and gilt, 
with head and tailbands. Endpapers are excellent 
reproductions by a world-renowned artist, the 
frontispieces being a collection of portraits of 
American Presidents. 

Remember that the contents of both Regular 
and DeLuxe Editions are exactly the same—only 
the binding is different. Volume I in both editions 
for instance, contains 32 full-page maps in full 
color, showing every nation in the world. Al- 
though you may have Volume I in your choice of 
editions for the same 10c, the balance of-the vol- 
umes in DeLuxe Edition will cost you somewhat 
more ($1.39 per volume, plus llc mailing cost) 
since they cost more to make. 

DON’T DELAY! You may lose out if you do not 
send off the coupon at once. Please print clearly 
and do not forget to indicate your choice of 
Editions. 





